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CHAPTER ONG 

Sources of information for the obtaining of 
material respecting the history of the growth of a 
city may be divided broadly into three classes: that 
material which might be gleaned from the perusal of 
documents and records, kept by the lecal goverment 
or by officials; that material which might be ob- 
tained from perlodicals, that 18, newspapers, maga- 
zines, either those published in the period being 
studied, or which appeared later, summarizing the 
activities during a particular period, such as the 
anniversary or New Year's editions issued from time 
to time; and lastiy, thet material which can be ob- 
tained from personal interviews with individuals 
either who figured prominently in the activities 
being studied, or whose knowledge of them is such 
‘that 4t cannot be questioned. This letter source 
is quite important, in that it will give ea keen in< 
sight into causes, which after all are equally as 
important as effects, there being a necessity of 
lining the two up, one against the other to por= 
tray a complete picture of things as they wore. 

Another source which comes under the above 
headings, but which nevertheless should be given 
special mention is the use of the works in one's 
field by previous. suthors. Thus a student engaged 
in the history of the city of Portland would be 
very unwise did he not familiarize himself with 








already existing histories of Portland. Not only 
could me check up on facts of his own in this way, 
but he would be liable to meet varying theories, 
which when compared with his own, and one or the 
other eliminated, would make the finished product 
ail the eove -wilethie, as being the result of one 
man*s collaboration with others, rather than a 
one-sided view of the subject. 

_ In the history of Portland, several helpful 
volumes exist, among them being Gaston's History 
of Portland*®, Lyman’ s "Tistory of Oregon", 

Scott*s "History of Portland", Carey's "History 
of Oregon", and Lockley'’s "History of the Columbia 
Valley". All these offer considerable aids to a 


‘student interested in Portland history, but in- 


asmuch as the stress of most of them seems to be 
on the biographical, they should be used more as 
clues to further material, than as ends in them= 
selvess in all events, such the writer found to 
be the case. 

One may be aided to some extent also by 
reading reports of other cities on similar sub= 
jects. For instance, Clyde King's "History of 
Denver", while outside tho Portland field, was of 
interest since it was an example of a way to treat 
early immigretion and the development of a metro- 
polis. A study of the effect of railroads on Seattle 





will be interesting to Portland's historians, if 
only for the purpose of making comparisons. 

Under newspapers and periodicals will be 
found the most important clues in trecing the 
development or growth of a thing, as one may fol- 
low a thread of events either backward or forward 
with their help. Besides, the clues which they 
wild offer as to other sources of material will 
prove especially helpful. In connection with ny 
study I have found this category to be by far the 
most helpful and fruitful. The "Oregonian", be- 
sides giving most of the facts sought for, sprin- 
kles them with valuable editorial opinion, and 
nore iapertent yet, by ita mention of names of 
individuals, and its quotations and mention of 
contemporary periodicals gives one an admirable 
start in "running down" a clue. In my case, the 
"Oregonian" has supplied me with names of men who 
have made Portland history, names which did not 
get into the books on Portland, and which, almost 
dim through the passing of the years, could only 
be brought back by carrying one's self back to the 
period when they held sway. On the other point, 
mention of rival newspapers like the Albina 
"courier", the East Portland “Express", and the 
"Evening Telegram", most of them now passed into 
the beyond, offer many promising hints on the 





acquisition of missing facts, or the other side 
of a question. 

Under the head of periodicals should come 
trade journals, or magazines put out by groups of 
individuals interested at the time in the project 
being studied. Thus, Chamber of Commerce bulile~ 
tins of fifty years ago, if they existed, would 
be a valuable aid to a student examining the 
opportunities and advantages of the city at that 
time. Even churches, with their bulletins, ser= 
mons, make interesting cormentaries, as showing 
the thought uppermost in people's minds outside 
the aecular world. The pervasion of the consol- 
idation issue into the religious life of Portland 
may be imagined through the many consalidation 
sermons, consolidation programs by young people's 
societies, and consolidation rallies sponsored 
by churches. Meetings of neighborhood sroups, 
and national or racial groups, likewise de«- 
serve chronicling as they affect the subject. 

Municipal reports perhaps will rank next 
to periodicals for prolificity of materiale city 
records are theonly means of obtaining figures 
and statisties of various kinds, outside of oc 
casional newspaper reforences. Development of 
sewers, street oxtonsions, and utilities are 
available in annual roports of the city of Porte 
lami. But here one meets with an imposing obstacle. 
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What reporta exist are scanty, and further infor- 
mation, though it often exists, is practically 
impossible to obtain. The value of preserving 
city records for future use is rather nil if they 
are merely thrown into a vault in such a manner 
that the chances of finding a particular document 
or report are virtually impossible. But this is 
the case at the Portland City Hall. Even the 
annual reports of the city, embodied in the 
mayor's annual message, are woefully incomplete. 
Porfaect fiies extend from the present to 1884; 
prior to thet, only 1882 and 1879 exist as far as 
the City of Portland is concerned. 

. The City Directories offer probably ane of the 
most important fields of information which can be 
obtained, and in no event should be over=looked. 
Their annual section on the history of the city 
for the past year will afford a most reliable 
resume to a student of city history. The other 
sections devoted to the city proper, containing 
a list of business houses, utility campanies, 
city officers, will prove doubly valuable: thoy 
offer an insight into the city itself, being 
written at the time being studied, and they will 
efford a list of nemes of prominent people at the 
time with their positions, who, if still living, 
may be interviewed for further information. In 





Portland the only complete file of city directories 
from the earliest one printed in 1867 to the pres- 
ent, exists in the Oregon Hiatorical Society. 

One of the necessities at the Portland 
City Hall, I feel, is a classification of prop- 
erties by their localities, so that if needed, 
they may easily be found by anyone. I was struck 
with this need while in the Engineer's office, 
searching for a complete map of Portland's 
sewer systems. An old, rheumatic, ahuffling man 
in that office knows the location of virtually 
every document in the department. So old and 
doddering that his efficiency cannot be very 
high, he must be kept so that he may e1d his 
followevorkers, most of whom are helpless with- 
out his help. The time mast come when he shall 
be gone. If before then the others have not 
shared his knowledge of properties such as maps, 
diagrams, etc., the confusion which will result 
may easily be imagined. 

In the field of statistics, the tnited 
States government will also be found to be a 
willing servant. The decennial census, the 
biennial state census, and the bicennial federal 
census of manufactures offer information in hun- 
dreds of classifications ranging from the paer=- 
centage of nativeeborn whites in a community to 


the amount of shoes produced by it in the pre= 





vious yeare The United States censua, like other 
deta issued by governments, local, state or naw 
tional, is valuablo in that comperisons may be 
made over given veriods of time by means of its 
tables. 

The aid that maps of a locality may cive 
to & project need scarcely be mentioned since 
it is go obvious. The map ts the best way to 
show some things which would take pages of exe 
planation, and sore important, it does it in a 
way far more casler to understand. It afforda 
an opportunity to show a mmber of things ina 
given area to compare their relation, such as 
the proportion of apartment houses to various 
sections of the city; it enables one to pre« 
sent graphically the development of some tone 
dency over a perlod of years, such as the ex- 
tension of satreet paving, usinzs different 
colored lines to represent different years. Last= 
ly, it greatly simplifies matters, and consider= 
ably aids both the reader and the worker in 
drawing conclusions from the facts presented. 
: As @ goncrete instance of the place of maps 
Ria e study such as this, the section devoted 
to the effects of consolidation on the tramwey 
system of Portland. Only by maps could the en~ 
tire street=ecar system of Portland in a given 





year be seen in a glance, and by comparison of 
two such mapa of different years, changes in 
the network of lines may be easily noticed. 

If one is able to draw conclusions from 
a limited set of figures, and there is very 
good reason to assume that such is the case, 
it may easily be seen that the growth of Port- 
land, geographically as well as numerically, 
hes been more or less a steady process, the 
city ever growing larger and larger in cone 
centric circles, the range of hills west of 
the city finally shifting the center of pop- 
uletion, and incidentally, the geographic 
center, since expansion in that direction was 
cut off, east of the river, tho business dis- 
trict always remaining in approximately the 
same region, west of the rivers 

The building of sewers up to the year 
1892 shows this everewidening rather well. In 
the earliest records avallable showing the 
construction of sewers, those for the year 1879, 
we find two sewers constructed, extending a dis- 
tance of 3810 fect. Tho most important of these 
was on Washington Street, from Fourth Street 
to the Willamette River. The business center of 
the city at that time was at about First and 
Washington Streets, Fourth Street representing 
tho most western point of the "tallebuilding 
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district". This sewer travelled directly through 
the dDusiness district, consequently. The second 
sever of 1879 was on the outskirts of the city, 
and took care of the growing residential district 
in that region. 

No records are availeble from than until 
1882, save a casual mention in the records that 
during that time a very important sewer was con- 
structed, one that remains to this day by far 
the most important unit of the system on the West 
Side. This was the Tanner Creek sewer, the creek 
being diverted from its original route through 
South Portland so that it flowed alongside the 
western edge of the growing business district, 
caring for those sewers which did not flow direct- 
iy into the Willamette River at Front Street. This 
sewer today follows almost the identical route as 
it did when constructed, roughly, following 
Fourteenth Street to Jefferson, east on Jefferson 
to Bleventh, and out Eleventh to the Willamette 
which it reaches at Front and Pettygrove. Vihen 
originally constructed, it turned east on Waash- 
ington Street, emptying into the Willamette there. 

In 1882 sewers were constructed not only on 
new streots, but they extended further to the vest, 
ample evidence that the city was growing back 
from the river as vell as to the north amd the south. 
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Others were built on C (Couch) Street, from Second 
to Eleventh Street; Mill Street, Clay Street, 
Market Street, all from 7th Street (Broadway) to 
Tenth or Eleventh, sewers on those strests from 
seventh Street to the river already having been 
constructed. Host of the sewers of this carly 
period emptied into the Willamette directly in 
front of the city, in spite of recommendations of 
local citizens and engincers that that practice 
was dangerous from a standpoint of healths City 
engineers annuelly advocated an intercepting sewer 
that would carry the refuse of the city to the 
north, emptying it below the city where {it would 
not be a potential source of difficulty, but this 
was not actually done correctly until’ 1928, after 
almost fifty years, although one constructed in 
the lete eighties worked with same success when the 
river was loWe 

The reports for succecding years show similar 
tendencies=-the city's growth in all cirections ts 
vividly showne In 1885 sewers were extended to 
Twelfth Street; in the following year some went to 
Eighteenth Street. The year 1887 was the beginning 
of increased activity, when not only short links 
im the downtown district were laid, but sewers were 
constructed on such far=away streets es Cornell Road. 

Extensive as this survey indicates, one must 


remember the great number of private severs which 
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were constructed in this period of which the city 
has no record. According to the 1882 city engi- 
ncer's report, the number constructed by the city 
was equalled by those constructed by private 
persons, although none of the latter were more 
then one hundred fest in length. 

| Ths year 1891 saw the annexation of East 
Port land and Albina, and was the signel for even 
more spirited construction. Aithough heaif the year 
had passed before the three cities were consolidated, 
the beginning of 1892 found sight sewers sompleted 
on the east side of the river, and many more under 
construction. These eight were to be the skaleton 
of the east side system, being located on the prone 
inent thoroughfares of the section. Prior to this 
time sewers had been constructed by the separete 
cities, much es they were on the west side of the 
river. But consolidation geve the biggest impetus 
to the construction. 

Street extensions end street paving followed 
the same general plan of sewers, not only for the 
reason that they were extended es the demand for 
them arose and that demand was the seme as the necd 
for sewers, but for the reason thet strect paving 
was generally held up until sewers were iald so as 
to obviate the necessity of tearing up the streets. 
City xecords prior to 1882 speak merely of "extending" 
the streets, no mention being made of paving until 
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that year. Streets were thus extended in 1879 to 
points west as far as Nineteenth North, south as 
far as Market, and north as fer as E (Everett). In 
1882 others wore extended in the district now 
bound by the hills, the river, South Portland and 
G (Glisan) Street. Important strests in the down- 
town district. and major arteries of trayol were 
paved, mostiy with macadam, except in the downtown 
section where stone was usede Because of the noise 
of the latter when trevelied by carriages, it waa 
not adopted in the residential districts. 

Figures for expenditures of money from the 
years 1872 to l879gpre availeble and are rather 
interesting. In the first-named year, the sum of 
$42,362.10 was expended on street work. The next 
year this had increased to $75,281.79. The great 
Portland fire occurred in 1878 which probably had 
much to do with the marked decrease in the followe 
ing yeer to $17,118.78. After that drop the upward 
slant was resumed preaumably to the present day, 
with figures as follows for later years: 

1875 $22,992.44 
1876 35 ,82517 
1877 42,109.78 
1878 119,811.91 
1879 140,381.64 

Records of strecst lighting facilities as ta 
location exist, but they too are buried under the 
mass of documents in the vault of the City Hall. 
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Blectric street lamps were first installed in Porte 
land in the middle eighties, gradually supplanting 
kerosene and carbon lamps, until the latter final 
disappearance fn 19350. But it is plausible to ex- 
pect that were records of location in existence, 
their location would be similar to the extent of 
streets and sewers<-that is, eas the city grer, 
thoy would follow ths flow of population to the 
outlying districts. The same would be true as af- 
fects trausportation facilitiss. 

An interesting project in this connection 
would be a study to determine which is true in 
most cases: does population tend to follow im 
provements, or do improvemonts follow popuistiont 
To some extent, I feel that both are true. In a 
small city such as Portland was fifty years ago, 
small in population and smali in area, the in~- 
provements would seem to follow the flow of popue 
lation in its invariable outward spread. The city, 
poor, or at least not over-rich in finances, would 
be loathe to install Improvements uwntil the need 
for them actually arose. On the other hand, popu- 
lation induced by real estate companies or cheap 
land would be apt to be attracted by improvements 
already placed. Evan today, subdivisions often 
heave paved strects and sidewalks and street lights 
before a board is brought out for residencose 
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# East Portland and 4lbina 
The year 1891 waa one of the most important 
years.in the history of Portland, for it was the 
am) 


yearmsn which heppened the consummation of the con= 






solt ition movement. Consolidation was the union of 
the three important cities, all the result of one 
growth, on this immediate part of the Willamette 
Kivers Portland, Nast Portland, and Albina. This 
movement may best be understood after a glimpse at 
the three cities which played the part in the move~ 
nent. Portland, East Portland, and Albina in nore 
ways than one were a single city, despite the bound- 
aries which separated them inte three separate run» 
icipalities. Although oach of necessity had its 

own set of officers, its own fire and police departe 
ments, end its own business district, the people 
composed one social unit. Tho narrow river which 
formed the boundary between the cast and west sides 
and the imaginary line which separated East Portland 
from Albina offered no obstacle to free intersourse 
between the cities. Churches of various denomina= 
tions numbered adherents in all three cities. Except 
for a brief period ten years before when the railroads 
to the south chose to make East Portland the terminus 
rather than Portland, thore was no semblance of 
rivalry between any of the cities in 1891. The closest 
co-operation existed botween the municipal governments 
of the three cities, lLvery factor worked into the 


ome. 
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network of things which drew the citiss closer and 
closer together. Communication between the east 
end west benks of the Yillemette River was via 
four ferries and one bridge, another bridge being 
reserved solely for the rallroads. The Albina 
ferry linked that city with North Portland; the 
Stark Street ferry linked the business districts 
of Portland end East Portland; the Jefferson 
Street ferry served the residential districts of 
the latter two cities, and the Séliwood ferry ren. 
between that distant mmicipality five miles to 
the south and the foot of Washington Strost, Port- 
land. The sole passenger bridge, thet at Morrison 
Street, opened April ll, 1887 after much litiga~ 
tion brought on by the ferry companies, was the 
main artery of travel across the river, a five cent 
toll charge being made on that bridge as on the 
ferries. It was this bridge, said Judge C. He Carey 
that "cemented the bond between the east end west 
side four years before their formal political 


consolidation."1- 
Portland, the largest of the three cities, 


was the original city of the trinity. Founded in 
1845, incorporated January 25, 1651, it hed enjoyed 
a steady growth until in 1890 it boasted a popula=- 
tion of 46,385." Portland was an industrial city 


1. Carey "History of Oregon", page 780 
2. This figure was boosted to 57,1382 in a recount 
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primarily. lumber had already become tts chief 
industry. The mannfacture of flour from the vast 
fields of wheat in territory tributary to Portland 
wes a close second. Meat=e-packing, leatheor-tanning, 
and furniture were other important industries. Port- 
had also become & market for farm produce from most 
of the stateg west of the Casends Mountains. 

The construction of the Morrison bridge had 
had its effect on Portland. Easier access to the 
east side, coupled with the then limitless east 
side plains caused many west side workers to move 
their homes across the river and commute dafily to 
their places of business. From 4 scattered fringe 
of farmers in 1881, East Portland grew steadily 
until it actually threatencd Portland's position 
as a market center in 1890, with a population of 
10,532. The city had been incorporated October 
26, 1870. Its industrial make~up was almost iden- 
tical with Portland's, lumber, shipping, and flour 
being its chief industries. 

Contiguous with East Portlend, but never= 
theless with its own business district was Albina, 
the baby of the three cities, incorporated Fobru- 
ary 4, 1987, with ae population of approximately 
7000. The Union Pacific divisional shopa were 
loceted in the latter city, and formed its main 
industry, employing over a thousand men at some 





times. The head of the railroad shops, Daniel 
MeLauchlian, was also mayor of Albina. 

Politically, the three cities were zoverned 
similarly, the governments of Albina end fast 
Portland having been modelled after Portland's. 
Host of the power rested in the Common Counctli, 
consisting of three counciimen from each ward in 
Portland, and two from each ward in East Portland 
and Albina, giving Portland, Bast Portlend, and 
Albina councils of nine, cight, and six respectivee 
lye Police powers were vested in an appointive 
police commission, ea were fire department of= 
ficials, oil appointed by the mayor with consent 
of the Gommon Council. Besides these, the usual 
eity officers such as surveyor, treasurer, audi- 
tor, and police judge were founde 

One essential that mist be contimally 
borne in mind its that all three celtics were 
peopled by similar types; the cities east of the 
river consisted of the overflow from Portland, 
few families, newecomers to Oregon, making their 
first homes on the east sides. It was only when 
the vost side became congested in the early 80's 
that the tide turned to the east side. Despite 
the soveral city boundarics, e11 citizens con=- 
ee Seeeteee Portland citizens, whatever 
their residence; outside Oregon, the Albina or 
Bast Portland resident claimed Portland as his 
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home since that was the only city of the threo that 
was kmown outside the Pacific Northwest.1- 

A» The two elties east of tne river were what today - 
would pass for suburbs. Containing the homes of ths 
working people of Portland as well as their own 
workers, the two cities of Zast Portlami am 
Albina, although incorporated, were to a great ox- 
tent dependent on Portiand. 

Be Portland, as tho lergest city of the threo, was 
the undisputed leader in finance, manufacture, edu- 
cational facilities, churches, and almost all 
other things which went to make up 6 big citys In 
1890 there were fifteen banks on the west side, 
with en agreegate capital of $13,394,345 and total 
ddbentes of approximately twelve millions. Last 
Portland had but three banks, capitalised at 
$200,000. Albina had but one, with $100,000. 
capital. The mayor of Portlend wes head of the 
latter bank, and most of its officers Portland 


mele 
In the lino of manufactures, the following 


table shows the stoady growth of Portland by com= 
paring the years 1889 and 1890: 


: 1889 1890 
Total capital ©12,693,500 $15,841,500 
Home capital 11,803,500 14,941,500 
Outside capital 850 , 000 900,000 
Factory output 20, 1835 ,044 2? 008,666 
Cost of raw matorials 4,664,450 4,816 ,800 
Hands employed 7,862 10,217 


leJacobd Pittenger, former loading citizen of Albina, 
in a letter to the writer said ". . .I was a 
travelling man at the time, and when IF would sign 
the hotel register Albina, someone would ask where 
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Skilled labor $ 6,610 $ 7,900 


Unskililed labor 1,250 2,007 
Products sold locally 12,000,000 17,000,000 
Products exported 8,185 ,044 10,008 , 666 
Payroll 4,172,080 5, 100,000 


The year 1890 was the year of a vbullding 

: boom in ail of the three cities. The year before, 
_ 1889, had been a peak year, but seven that was far 
velow the 1890 figure, although in its turn it had 
doubled that of 1888. Albina and Fast Portland 
actually spent more in bullding in 1889 than Port~- 
land, due to the fact that the east side cities { 
were engaged in constructing residences dus to the 
influx of new citizens from Portland. Portland's 
figures for the two years weres 

1889 


$2,215,081 
L390 5 3,002, 986 

The figures for East Portland and Albina were: 
1889 $2,785,798 


1890 3,0585582 
In educational facilities, Portland led, due 


to the larger population, but according to the 
mmbers of residents all three cities held enviable 
records, according to the city directory for 1891. 
Portland's school system owned $400,000 worth of 
property, employed one hundred teachers with 
emmual salaries of $90,000, and had 5000 pupils 

in the schools, out of 7837 of school ages The sum 





of $145,550 waa to be spent for educational pure 
poses in the school year 1890-1891. The Portland 
school district comprised nine schools within the 








Silbina was and so I quit signing Albina after my name 
ami signed Portland for everyone know where Portland 
was so I commenced to work to call it Portland". 
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city limits, comprising School District Number Qne 
of the State of Oregon, and another school adjacent 
to the bouncary which was in District Number 43. 

In 1890 Portiand possessed forty-four churches, 
representing almost every denomination, many of 
them with imposing structures. 

Yast Portland in 1890 possessed four schools 
in District 21 which included the entire city 
limits; other schools in suburbs which were in 
Districts 49, 2 and 24, all of which were under 
the supervision of the Last Portland school boar, 
making a total of seven schools in the district. 
There were also seventeen churches in the city. 

Albina had three schools, incluied in Dis- 
trict Number Sl. There were also nine churches .1- 

Bencroft in his “History of Oregon" sum-= 
marizses the activity of the decade in Portland 








with the following paragraph: 


"Portland improved rapidly between 1880 
and 1888. It left its plain pioncser 
ways, or all that was left of them, and 
projected various private and public 
embellishments to the city. It srected 
two theatres, and a pavillion in which 
were held industrial exhibitions. A 
beautiful medical college was a triuwnaph 
of architectures The school board, ine 
spired by the donation of $60,000 to 
the school fund by Mr. Honry Villard, 
indulged in the cxtravacance of the 
most elegent and costly high school 
bullding on the Pacific Coast, and 
several new churches were erected. Citi« 
zens vied with each other in adopting 


le. Be Le Polk Coe's Portland City Directory, 18691 
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ce 
tasteful designs for their residences: 
parks and streets were improved; satrest= 
car lines added to the conventence of 
lecomotion; business blocks erose that 
rival in stability those of older con-= 
mercial cities, and wharves extended 
farther and farther along the river 
front a” le 


With respect to East Portland and Albina, 
Bancroft had this to says 


"ast Portland shared in the prosperity 
of the greater city, and having a larger 
extent of level land for townsite pur= 
poses, offered better facilities for 
bulloing cheap homes for the vorking 
Classes, « « «streot cars were intro= 
duced here on a track laid on a bridge 
over the Villamette at Morrison Street, 
and with Albina by another bridge across 
the ravine which separates theme The 
extensive warehouses and other iImprovee- 
ments of the Northern Pacific Ratlroad 
were at Albina“which thus became the 
actual terminus of the road, and of ail 
the transcontinental reads coming into 
Portlands A railroad across the pleina 
northeast of Hast Portland carried pase 
sengers to the Columbia, opposite 
Vancouver, end brought that charming 
locality into close noighborhood to 
Port Land. nS 


Thus it was tnat the consolidation 
movement seized such a hold on the residents of 
ths three cities. First broeched as a possibility 
in 1889, the then fanatic dream was submitted to 
the legislature of that year, the measure scon 
being kilied by the zealous Portland political 
ring. At that time Portlanders had no intimation 
that the bill was contemplated; newspapers did 
not have time ta educate the people into forcing 
le — Benen _Deaceats "History of Oregon",Vol. II; 
Se This 1s erroncous,the Union Pacifie shops being 


located at Albina. 
Se Bancroft, "“listory of Qregon", Volume II, page 752. 
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their legislators to pass the bills The measure 
was referred to the Multnomah delegation where it 
died a peaceful deaths? 

It was the census of 1990 that woke Portland 
up to the fact thet what wes to all intents and 
purposes the forty-Lirst largest city in the 
United States was statistically the sizty-first, 
end surpassed on the Coast by San Francisco, 
Oakland, and almost tied by Seattlee A storm of 
indignation went up when the figures were made 
norm, a8 Portland had confidently expected 
70,000 within her own limits. The Ghamber of 
Commerce commenced a determined campaign for con= 
solitdation the moment that Portland's census 
rating became imown. led by Te Ps Osborn, its 
president, tne civic group continued the battle 
on behalf of a united city until it had won the 
newspapers, the veople, and the legislature over 
to its sides. The Chamber caused a committes to 
be appointed in Desember 1890 to draft a new 
charter for the consolidated city that It might 
submit it at the coming legislative session. It 
conducted an educational campaign fram December 
until June until "consolidation" became the wer= 
ery of the leading citizens of the three cities.“* 


Le Orcgonien January l, 1891 page 26 column 4. 
Se Interview with Judge C. He Carey, February 1951. 





Still another tning which influenced the 
average citizen to favor consolidation was the 
promise it held out of a free bridges across the 
Willamette. The five cent tolls collected by the 
bridge’ and ferry companies had become the sum of 
$189,000 amualily, approximately. the initial cost 
of bridges and ferrics combinede With the con«= 
stitutional provision that na county might ine 
an indebtedness of more than $5000. and with the 
improbebility of the three cities! agrecing to 
terms to teke over tno bridge jointly, prospects 
for the removal of tolls were slime Only through 
a consolidated city could the bridge be taken 
over by tho local goverment. Accordingly, tne 
new charter provided for the issuance of $500,000 
in bonds at 5 ver cont interest to take over the 
‘Morrison Bridge and the leadison Bridge (now the 
Hawthorne, then under construction}. In the legis-~ 
lature of 1891 over ao dozen pills were introduced 
by varlous members which in their estimation would 
bring about a free oridge without the necessity 
of consolidating. Mast of them were killed bee. 
cause they were thought impossiblej3 the rest wers 
passed but never put into effect. It was not until 
the Ghamber of Commerce allied the free bridge 
movement with consolidation that a logical way out 


of the dilemma appeared.t- 


1. Oregonian Jane 1, 1891 pages 26 col. 4, also 
ane 2, 1891, pegse 4, Gole 2. 
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The advantages that would aecrue from con= 
solidation were so obvious that tney needed little 
| xplanation. Instead the friends of consolidae 
tion centsred efforts on turning the light on 
counterearguments, reducing all the defenses of 
the anti-consolidationists to ridiculoua objec- 
tions. However, a few choice morsels were handed 
out ag Inevitable accompaniments of a unitod city. 
Not the least of these wes the promise of a free 
bridge. The taxpayers pocket=books were appealed 
to when it was pointed out that taxes in all three 
cities would be reduced in the event of consoli-e 
dation since the duplication of officers would be 
done away with, and all the city would be made 
one taxable area. The following figures were 
attached to: a Consolidation Loague pamphlet: 

Portland Tax rate (1891) 8.46 milis 


Gast Portlend : 9.077 milis 
Albina 0 10.86 mills 
Consolidated city 7.88 milist- 


Froedom from the hands of the two rival 
political machines, the one led by Joseph Simon 
and the other by James Lotan was promised the 
Portland people should consolidation pass. The 
taking in of the othor cities and the new charter 
making most of the city offices elective rather 
than aopointive would lead to a new regime in munie 
cipal politics, and sound ths deeth=imell of the 


i. Oregonian Mey 28, 1391, page 4, column 1. This 
argurient probably won many adherents although 
records show that the levy in the two Eeat Side 
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bosses, according to a newspaper editorial of the 
asieac 

Lengthy and detailed were the arguments ade 
vanced by consolidation's opponents as evidenced by 
their letters in the Portland "Telegram", the 
"Oregonian®, and the Albina "Courier", and an- 
swered as vehemently by the friends of the union. 
One argument frequently heard was that the proposed 
charter created a gerrymander, since it left out 
certain valuable taxable areas on the east side 
Buch as the North Pacific Hills, the Northern Pace 
ific Terminals, and the Union Pacific shops, This 
statement was ably ansvored, however, when it was 
pointed out that early attempts at consolidation 
were allegedly defeated since they attempted to 
take in territory not already included in the 
limits of the city in question. Annexation of 
these taxable areas at the earliest opportunity 
was promised those voters who might oppose con= 
solidation on this score.”* 

Voters of Albina and East Portland were 
appealed to on grounds of sentiment not to per~ 
mit the identity of their beloved cities to be=- 
come lost for all time under the name "Portland". 
The asserted independence of the mmeipalitice 
was constantly brought into the picture, coupled 





with the urging to keep rortlend’s bosses and 


cities was but five mllls, while immediately after 
consolidation it jumped to ten mills. 

ls ane pyaine-wRay 29, 1891, Page 4, column l.- 

Se Ibid. May 28, 1891, Page 4, colum 1 
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machines from dominating and ruling Albina end 
East Portland eas they were then doing in Portland. 
Consolidation, they insisted, would mean the com 
plete subservience of their population upon a dis-~- 
tant and uninterested goverment. For the best 
interests 6f all concerned, the three citisas mst 
maintain their identity. 

The foes of the consolidation movement 
chose their arguments carefully according to 
those to whom they were to be given for consump= 
tion. It is amusing to note thelr exhortations 
to the west side residents not to tax the "prose 
perous and selfesupporting west side to maintain 
the debteridden cities of East Portland and 
Albina", and then see them urge the eastesiders 


mot to allow"their prosperous government to merge 





with the bankrupt west side goverment." Thore 
is no doubt that both these arguments, despite 
their conflict, won members over to the antiecon- 





 ——_——— party on both sides of the river. For 
instance, these statements, the first by a West 
Side citizen, and the second by an Last-Siders 


"rt am opposed to consolidation for the 
reason thet the "Oregonian" has ade 
mitted that it would largely increase 
the expenses of the taxpayers on this 
sides « «It will be the beginning of 
a system of municipal extravagance 
unparalleled in the past, and’ because 
it takes into the city a vast amount 
of outlying territory which will be 
clamorous for water, light, and all 
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the various jobs which cluster around a city, 
and result in the issue of bonds. The new 
charter is not good as it increasss the saloon 
power by creating more officials to be elected 
by the peoples « 71. 


"I am decidedly against consolidation, In the 
firat place it means taxation without ree 
presentations. I cannot see why any city should 
give up its self=<govermment and independence 

to beg for such crumbs as my fall from the 
tables of the so-called Chember of Commerce 

and the. Portland city councils It is absolutely 
certain that in the event of consolidation 
taxes in Albina would be doublieds It is abe 
solutely certain that we would get little or 
nothing itn returns We would only be taxed to 
keep up the corrupt ringster government of the 
West Sides The Oregonian of December 30, 1890, 
states that the city of Portlend is to be tazxcd 
over $2000 a month for waters This is another 
burden upon the taxpayers, supplementary to the 
immense perpetual debt of the city. Albina has 
no desire to help shoulder this burden."2. 


{wo classes opposed consolidation moat stren« 
uouslys The first of these were the stociholders 
and the others financially interested in the 
ferries and bridges, led by James Lotan, omer 
of the Stark Street ferry. Lotan, alleged crafter, 
schener, political boss, had but a short time 
previous purchased the Stark Street ferry from 
Ae Je Knott who had grown wealthy from ita re= 
turnse Having invested $300,900 in it, Lotan 
feared consolidation and the free bridge which 
he kmew it would bring abouts. Accordingly, Lotan 
led the opposition, in Portland, at Salem, in the 
newspapers, never appearing in person, but yet 
1. Statement in the Oregonian (Hay 23, 1891) by 

Judge Whalley. Page 10, Col» l. 
Qe We Ce Carter, in Albina “Couricr", date unknown. 
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behind every move of his henchmen. Yet Joseph 
Simon, arch=-rival of Lotan in 1891, had this 
to say of him exactly forty years later: 


"The reputation of Lotan is entirely un- 
deserving. He did no more than any 
ordinary person would do under the cir 
cumstances. His connection with politics 
had come before this, and he continued 
afterwards, but it had nothing to do 
with his opposition to consolidation. He 
Gid not try to defeat it by dishonest 
means as the "Oregonian" implied. He had 
merely invested his money, and sought an 
honest returme Tho "Oregontan’s" efforts 
in aiding consolidation were as under= 
handed as the acts it attributes to 
James Lotan and his "gang". Any feeling 
that the people had against Lotan was 
engendered by the Oregonian, and was 
undeserved.9 


The other group of opponents wore the city 
officials of the three cities, helpless in the 
face of the movement, knowing that they must 
agree with the people lest they lose all chance 
of being elected at the consolidated sity elec- 
tion, but yet opposing consolidation with all 
their power since their hold on their positions 
was instinctive. The police force and fire 
departments of the three cities were main op- 
ponents of consolidation. It was even mmored, 
and there is very good reason to assume that it 
was true, that each policeman and fireman was 
Se Nevertheless Lotan never once denied any of the 

accusations that the Oregonian made, any of 
which, if proved untrue, might render that 
paper guilty of libel. Personal interviews 
brought out Lotan's sinister acts, Simon alone 
doubting the truth of the accusations. As will 
be shown later, many were the specific charges 


hurled at Lotean and his crowd by the Oregoniar 
fin its columns to which they paid no attention: 
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obliged to contribute to the $30,000 fund 

which was collected from officials to fight 

the measure.t* The mayor of Portland alone 

of the major officials fought for consolidation, 
Van B. de Lashmutt bending every effort in his 
power and spending a good deal of his fortune 
that Portland might be united.” 

In an interview with Daniel WcLaunchilan, 

mayor of Albina at the time of consolidation, 
he stated: 

"The city officials of Albina opposed con- 
solidation more than those of East Porte 
land. The feeling against it was quite 
unanimous. It was not so much that we 
feared the loss of our positions, but that 
we knew the city would not prosper as 
well under the foreign government as it 
would if ruled by itself. We could not 
imagine a distant seat of government 
treating our. wants as we would have them 
treated, We were growing quite fast 


and took pride in our new city gove ant 
which governed us quite effictently.*’= 


Some fear of a general decrease in land 
values on the east side, caused by a free bridge 
and a united city, made a considerable number of 


east side residents oppose consolidation.** In~ 


creased property values in the two cities after 
consolidation showed their error, although it is 
true that some of their fears were justified in 


pert, especially in Albina, where today along 


1. Oregonian May 50, page 2, column l. 

2. Interview with Mr. McLauchian, February 16, 1951. 

3. “Every beneficiary of the present government in 
either city is an opponent of union®™. . .O0regonian, 
May 3ist Page 4 Column 4, 

4. Interview with Joseph Simon, January 19351. 


Williams Avenue, the abandoned business [ 

blocks built in the preeconsolidation days 

stand ghost-like. Newer business districts 

in the two east side cities, however more 

than made up for this decline in values. a 
Still another favorite argument used 

against consolidation was the assertion 

that should Albina and East Portland be 

taken into Portland they would lose their 

post offices, thus necessitating a daily 

trip ta the west side for mail.te It took the 

combined efforts of the Chamber of Commerce, 

Representative Binger Hermann, and the Post= 

master General to assure east side residents 

of the fallacy of this assertion. This was 

not the only ile hurled in the bitter campaign 

of misrepresentation and villification. The 

projected issue of $500,000 in bonds for the 

purchase of bridges and ferries was declared 

to be $1,550,000, all of which would be foist- 

ed upon the newly-annexed territories. The 

same was done with the proposed water bonds 

for the Bull Run system, then under discussion. 

The standing debt of the cities was exagger- 

ated according to the city in which the Informae 

tion was to be diffused.”* 


le. Oregonian January 6, 1891 page 8 colum li. 
2. Thid tt tt ft | nr 4 if 
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Strong opposition to consolidation 
throughout the campaign existed in Albina, 
and it was there that the closest vote on 
the issue was recorded. In the forefront of 
the opponents was the Albina "Courier", edite 
ed by We C. Carter, official printer for the 
city of Albina. Editorially and otherwise he 
was consolidation's main opponent east of the 
river. It was he who organized the Anti-Cone 
solidation League; it was he who fought the 
charter at Salem, on the same side with Lotan, 
yet never openly allied. All tribute must be 
paid to Carter as a journalist. He fought a 
fair battle from all records that have come 
down to this day. In contradistinection to his 
tactios may be cited the case of the "Weekly 
World", Portland newspaper edited by Antonto 
Noltner. Originally favoring consolidation, 
the “World" switched camps in response to an c 
a_leged offer of $800 made by James Lotan. 
Having betrayed itself for the “thirty pieces 
of silver, the paper became a daily until its 
disappearance just after the election.t- 

Thus ranged the arguments used, from the 
above to some semi-serious and ridiculous ones. 
For instance, one annnymous contributor to the 
"Oregonian" citing the case of the cities of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny, stated that consolidation 


1. Oregonian May 22, 1891 Page 4 Column 4. 
aS Le 


of cities bordering on a navigable stream was 
unconstitutional, since the annexation of 
Allegheny by Pittsburg had been declared void 
by the United States Supreme Court.t- 
THE BATTLE AT SALEM. 

Tne convening of the legislature in 
January 1891 thus found the consolidation 
issue the leading topic of political conver= 
sation in Portland. The consolidation charter 
prepared by the Chamber of Commerce the month 
before was given to the Multnomah delegation 
to introduce, and became House Bill 118. The 
Chamber knowing that msre introduction of the 
bill did not assure its consideration, prepared 
thres petitions to be circulated in the three 
cities, to be sent to the legislature to show 
the overwhelming desire of Portland, East Porte 
land, and Albina citizens for a consolidated city. 
Little difficulty was had obtaining names. On 
January 22 tho completed petitions were sent to 
Salem with a total of 7112 names on them. At 
the 1890 general election there had been 10,928 
votes cast in the three cities so it was seen 
thet 67.7 of the legal voters had declared them= 
selves in favor of consolidation. The vote of 


tne three cities was as follows: 


Port land 5230 names 8231 voters 71.2 % 
Bast Portland 1290 names 1812 voters 66.9 % 
Albina 592 names 8685 voters 65.1 % 


is Oregonian January 6, 1891, Page 8, Colum 1. 
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The petition was also sicned by &B real estate 
firms of the throe cliies, six fenusais property 
holdera, as well as by the two United States 
senators fran Urecone!- 

Sut if the sim af the petition was to 
vin the legislators ovor to support the bili, 
it did not fulfill {its purpese. The bill wes 
read, referred te the wultnomah delegation, 
and than allowed to reat in pence until +. week 


Later when a representative asiod for a report on 





the bille It was then revonled that the bill 
had not yet bean sent to the printer This con= 
dition was rowedied, ami once more the bill 
dropped out of sight, thic time "nisleia®, ao- 
cording to the printerse™< after one or two other 
delays, horever, the bill wes printed and came 
before the house with the recommemiation that it 


dO DEBE. 
Said the Oregentien In its issue of February 
7, 1O9Lge- 


Wrn yiew of the fact that over two-thirds of 
the voters of the three cities have asked 
for this measure, it is surprising whet ea 
strong opposition has beon secretiy st 
work to reterd and snothar the bill. This 
secret fight is made wholly by unscrupulous 
moliiticiens who fear that their porer over 
the people may bo woalzoned or ended under 
the new regime.” 


Joseph Simon, president of the Senate dus 
to a coup at the beginning of the seasiton, had rch 
2. Oregonten, Dec. 1991 — date and location uninorn. 
2e Ibid Fab. 7, 1891 pago 2, colum 2. 
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to do with the fate of the consolidation bill. 

Between January and June he was to take four 

different stands on the matter, his attitude at 

each time being made to fit the acecasion. Immedi- 

ately prior to the opening of thse session he 

said s 
"TJ have never favored consolidation, , | 
but if the people want it, then I 
am in favor of thelr having it ale 


though personally I have never 
thought 1+ judicious."1e 








President Simon is :enerally given credit for 
having enginsered ali the delays which followed 
the bill in its passage through the tro houses, 
and the final form in which £t wes passed and 
acceptede 

It would be well to sketch briefly the 
history of the major bills relating to Portlani 
that were considered st the 1891 legislature, 
since each bill had an effect on the other. House 
Bill 119 provided for the consolidation of the 
threc cities; Senate Bill 149 provided for the 
appointment cf a commission to oversee the cone 
struction of Portland's proposed City Hall. House 
Bill 227 aimed for the creation of the Port of 
Portland, governed by a comaission representing 
the citiscs included in the port boundaries. The 
last days of the session saw the bitter fight 
over the fire and police commissions for Portland, 


and the oppasition of Simon to having them elective. 
l. Oregonian January 10, 1891 page 8 colum 3. 
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At Salem the consolidation fight became 
a battle of lobbyists, with the lobby of the 
Chamber of Comiorce struggling against the op~ | 
ponents led by Lotan. Tho state at large took 
no interest in the flerce struggle between the 
two factions, save in terms of satire. Press 


coments throughout the Northwest outside of 








Portland favored the amalgamation, if only for 





the reagon that it vould give tnis part of the 
country the second larrcest city on the coast te 
All smiled at Portland's difficulty in making 
its wants known to its representatives in the 
legislature. The Salem (Oregon) "Statesman® 
said editorially as the consolication battle 
waxed hot in the Capitol chanbers 

"Tt seems that the people of Portland 

and suburbs want consolidation, but 

their representatives in the legislature, 

most of them don*t.'~* 

Sinee this was primarily a local matter, the 
legislature outside of the Multnomah delegations 
took little interest in the controversy, being 
content to accept tne recommendation of the 
Multnomah group, if made, as was customary with 
all local legislation. 

February 10th was set as tho date for the 
bill to appear in the Houses The date was to 
merk the coming into the open of the consoli- 
Gation fight; from then on the course of the 
1. Oregonian, May 29, Page 4 Colum 4. 

2. Salem "Statesman" February 16, 1891 
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bill was may be traced from official sources. 
All Portland was agog that at last some de= 
finite decisive action was to be taken upon 
its cherished oill. To create a consolidation 
frame of mind in the city, Mayor de Lashmutt 


and the Consolidation League issued plans for 


ieee 


a public mass meeting to be neld Pebruary 7 





at the Tabernacle to discuss consolidation. te 


the whole city was invited; well over a thous 
sand responded and filicd the hallj the entire 
Kmltnomsh delegation to the legislature, fife 
teen members, were invitec to hear the mandate 
oP tne people; two cemee Representative Thomas 
and Nccrakeny” the only two delegates to the 
legislature interosted cnough in the passage of 
consolidation to appear. 

Mayor de Lashrmtt opened the meeting with 
& speech intended to appease the foes of consoli-~ 
detione ‘tne entire meeting was to serve es a 
pacifier to these foes, reference to personalie 
ties being always omitted. Accordingly, the 
mayor's speech insisted that there was little 
opposition to consolidation, in the legisla- 
ture or elsewhere, and that the people should 
not pass too hasty judgements on the rumors that 
politicians were obstructing the bill at Saleme 
De Lashmutt explainsd the tortuous routes which 


1. Oregonian February 8, 1891 Page 1 last colum. 
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all bills mst follow, reminding his listeners 
that the action on the consolidation bill was 
no different from that on any other bill. 
Representative Thomas fully agreed with 
this view. He expleined the causes for the 
various delays which the bill had met: how it 
had been mislaid by.the printer, etce. Any ope 
position to the bill which existed, he con- 


tinued, came from within the Yultnomah delee 








gatione He admitted the existence of the | 
political rings, and said that should they 

take a stand against consolidation, it would 

be necessary to placate them rather than to 
oppose them outwardly. The enemies of con= 
solidation must be reconciled with compromises. 
That the blll would pass the House he said there 
was no doudts it wes in the Senate where the 

bill would skirt destruction, here probably 
alluding to Pragident Joseph Simon's interest 

in the bill. Thomas also added that he seriously 
doubted whether the Scnate would pass the measure 
without amendments. 

An interesting insight Into the destre of 
Portland citizens to achieve consolidation even 
if it meant unnecessary cost to them is shown 
by the action taken unon a resolution introduce 
od by Ae He Tanner, police judge of Portland. 


The resolution which he sought to have approved 
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read 3 
"Resolved, that the senators and ree 
vresentatives from Multnomah county 
be and they are hereby requested 
and advised to withhold and oppose 
the passage of any bili which will 
suthorize any city within the limita 
of the corporation described in the 
consolidation bill to create a bond~ 
ed indebtedness in excess of that 
authorized by its present charter, 
except that no such indebtedness 
shall be created or incurred until 
after the final vote of the people 
on the question of consolfdation." 


Immediate confusion and opposition 
greeted this proposal. The general concensus 


of opinion seemed to be that the less said 





about Puture indebtedness, the better it 





would be for the cause of consolidation. 
There was a profound fear that Hast Portland 
woulc be alienated, since they were at tne 
time contemplating the issuance of bonds for 
a waterworks and electric light plant to the 
extent of $300,000. The proposed resotution 
was finally withdrawm by Tenner. He claimed 
later that he favored consolidation, ami just 
wanted to be sure that Portland's generosity 
would not be taken advantage oft 

As the bill was to come up in the House 
February 10 Mayor de Lashmutt appointed a citie 
zens* committee of twenty-five persons to go 
to Salem to look after Portland's interests, 
and also urged thet any other citizen who 


wished ta nake the trip vould be welcome so 


le. Oregonian February 8, 1891 Page 1 Colum 6. 
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that a powerful representation for the day in 

the Capitol might bo obtained. Approximately 

one hundred citizens made the trip on February 

10, only to find that discussion of the bill 

had onee more been postponed, this time until the 

12th, due to the tactics of James Lotan who 

had had the bill moved down on the calendar 

three times In one day by urging upstate re~ 

presentetives to introduce their pet bills 

first. Representative Sall (Multnomah) went 

Lotan even one better by moving that the bili 

be sent to the printer once more, claiming that 

due to the numerous amendments it was lupos- 

sible to understend the bill in its present 

forme A lively discussion centered over this 

motions. Thomas moved that 10 A-ife February 

1z be set for debate on the bill, and Hall 

added the proviso that the debate would take 

place should the bill be backé@ from the printer 

thens Finally ea campronise was effected, 2 Pell. 

February 12 being set as the dey for action. This 

was a victory for the consolildationists, since 

their opponents nad consistently fought a set 

time being set for debate, intending to defeat 

the measure when its fricnds were absent. 
Logrolling played its part in the history 

of the consolidation bill. On at least tro bills, 

members of the ‘fultnomah dslegation traded votes 


with other delegates itn exchange for votes 
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against the consolidation charter.+« nose 
tuo bills were the Columbia River Pililotage 
bill and the Wagon-Koad appropriations, Be= 
spite the fect that the former was actually 
detrimental to Portland's interests, Mult= 
nomah county representatives agreed to supe 
port it, and did. The Welch pilotage bill 
sought to inorease the plleot fees of boats 
coming up the Columbia to Portland, the 
bill being sponsored by the Clatsop county 
(Astoria) delegation. Fortunately for Porte 
land the bill wes not passed, due to the 
action of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 


which promised to pay the expenses of a 





pilot schooner for Astoria for two and a 

relf years 1f the Clatsop croup would not 
press the b112e™ The Welch bill, according 

to a commmication to the Oregonian,>* songnt 
to have the old rates established, $365. 
plloting charges to Portland, rather than 

the $225 price which had been in vogue since 
1888. It was this yvoteetrading that was in 

the mind of Representative Hall when he said 
February 9 to en Oregonian reporter,"I have no 
1, Oregonian February 10, 1891, Page 2 Colim 1. 


©. Ibid February 12, 1891, Page 1 last colum. 
oe Ibid February 5, 13891, Page 10 Column 4. 


desire to smother consolidation. I can beat 
it right here in the House." 

One hundred and fifty Portland citizens 
stormed the Capitol February 11 to find that 
consideration of the bill would not take place 
until the following day. Rather than see it | 
avowed purpose slip from its grasp, the dele- 
gation elected te remain in Salem until the 
vote on the bill was taken. The next aftere= 
noon the measure came up, and after a little 
debate, it was decided to submit the measure 
to a vote the first thing the next morning. 

The Portland delegation appeared anxious 
Friday when the measure came up for vote. Re» 
presentative Hall astonished friends of the 
bill by urging that 1t pas&e At the vote, 
the sole "nay" registored was from a re~ 
presentative from Cocos county, just why no 
ons knewe Hall leter explained his action by 
saying that he was tired of the bill, and 
that it "would be better that the people 
snow it wider so badly at the election that 
it would never be heard of againe™ The Porte 
land lobbyists went back to Portland in exulte 
ation as the measure went to the Senate for 
their consente 

The House took up bill number 227 the 
same morning and passed it without debete. 





This was the Port of Portland bill, providing 
for the organization of a port district cone 
sisting of Portland, Albina, ani East Porte 
land, with all three cities being represent- 
ed on the Port Commission, a self-perpetuae 
ting body which had the power to issue bonds 
and levy a 1.5 mili tex for port 
ment purposes. Oddly onough, although the 
same arguments might be raised against the 





port b’?? as against consolidation, and even 
more due to its undemocratic commission, 
in the heat of the discussion of the consoli-~ 
dation bill, beth houses lost sight of a 
bill almost as important and one that would 
have merited mich controversy had it attempt-e- 
ed to mm the gauntlet alongs 

Harlier in the session the city of 
Portland's ire had been aroused by the sub= 
mission of a bill by Senator Donald Mackay, 
proposing that a comission, appointed by 





the legislature, should be selected to look 
after Portland's new City Hall for which | > | 
£175,000 in bonds had already been disposed of. 

In spite of the fact that Portland had expended 
$20,000 for plans, and had already commenced work 
on tho structure, having laid the cornerstone at | 
an elaborate ceremony, the bill praposed to 


assemblo new plans, commence work anew, and 
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take over all the responsibility of bufiding. 
Portland was unalterably opposed to the 
measure, and heaped much censure upon its 
sponsors, led by the iultnomah senator. The 
bill passed the Senate with little diffieulty, 
but met a stiff battle in the house and was 
finally Lndefinitely postponed, 

It was fine strategy that enabled 
President Simon to win the consolidation 
opponents over to the support of the City 
Hall commission bilis It was a rare plece 
of good fortune for hin that both House and 
Senate each hed a bill which the other would 
not passe The cansolidation bill met with 
immediate opposition in the Senate, and was 
only passed with the objectionable City Hall 
commission measure attached as a rider. Thus 
amended the bill went back to the House for 
concurrence in the amendment. 

At this turn in events even the confi- 
dent "Oregonian" lost heart. Victory to the 
anti-consolidationists was conceded in hoad- 
lines in the issue of February 2. Consoli- 
dation was lost for another two years, the 
"Oregonian" lamented, as they were sure that 
the House would never agree to the Mackay 
amendmente As expected, the House refused to 
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concur in the amendment 535 to 26, in spite of 
the fact that Kepresentative MeCraken, leader 
of the consolidation faction, urged that the 
amendment be accepted. The lobbying of Portilscnd 
interests which had fought the City Hall btll 
tooth and nail had had its effect. Representa- 
tive Hall objected to a vote on the bill, 
claiming thet it should be referred to the 
Multnomah delegation onee more. This refoer= 
ring, which in ell probability would have 
killed the measure for the session was denied 
25 tO Ske 

Once more the bill was sent to the 
Senate, but they refused to budge from their 
stand. On February 18 the Senate returned the 
bill to the House. Wayor de Lashnutt tele} 
graphed from Portlanc to pass the consolidation 
'- bill at any cost <= "not that they hated the 
city hail commission less, but that they loved 
consolidetion more". Another large Portland 
lobby convinced the fiouse that consolidation 
was infinitely more important to them than 
the advisability of having a city hall com- 
mission, and the bill was finally passed with 
thet rider February 18, 1391, SG tO BO, and 
went to the governor for his signature which 


was readily obtained. 
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Let us look into the consolidation bill 


itself to see how it differed from the existing 
municipal governments. One of the important 
battles fought in the early days of the 1891 
legislative session was over the fire and 
police commissions. Appointive under the exe 
isting charter, a house bill to make them elec- 
tive passed that body, but was indefinitely 
postponed in the Senate, largely due to 
President Simon's opposition to a bill which 
would reduce the patronage of the political 
machines. At this time the Senate passed the 
commission bill after it had attached the 
Mackay City Hall commission bill as a rider. 
This the House had definitively refused to 
accept and the bill was allowed to die. The 
consolidation charter carried the same clause 
providing for the elective commission. This 
was one of the chief objections to the bill 
in the Senate, and once more the same rider 
was added, this time passed as already related. 
The City Hall commission, according to 
the charter, was to consist of the following 
named citizens, the last two representing 
East Portland and Albina respectively: Henry 
Failing, L. Fleischner, William M. Ladd, 
Donald Macleay, Le Therkleson, A. H. Breyman, 
and J. Jd. Fisher. In the event of the failure 
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of consolidation in either or both of the 
two east side cities, it or they were not 
to be represented on the commission. This 
commission was to be self<perpetuating, 

was to use the remainder of the $175,000 
already appropriated, and to issue $500,000 
more in bonds for the building. 

The consolidstion measure for Portland 
was specifically a new charter, and it was 
to be accepted as such if it passed that 
city. Affirmative votes in any of the other 
cities was to extend the new charter to those 
cities. Portland people were not given the 
opportunity to vote for the new charter and 
‘ against consolidation, as the ballots were 
to be inscribed merely "for" or "against 
consolidation." 

Other changes in the charter es affected 
Portland alone were as follows: The number of 
wards was to be increased from three to five, 
thus forming a council of ten: the councilmen's 
terms were reduced from three years to two; 
certain city officials, then appointed by the 
council, were made elective and given a two 
year term. The police commission likewise, 
prev. ly an cligarchic, almost self-per~ 
petuating body, was taken from the council 


ang given to tae people. 
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Joseph Simon explained the purpose of 
the City Hall commission by saying that it 
was far superior to the city council commission 
since it vested the power in an experienced 
group of business men who would hold office 
for sane time and whose personnel would not 
change in the midst of the project. 

Judge Charles H. Carey in an interview 
in 19351 hed this to say of the battle in the 
legislature: 

"The opposition to consolidation was 

purely political. The movement in 
its favor was a reform movement. 
The citizens of Portland, disgusted — 
with ring politics, decided to take 
a hand in the matter, and they won 
out. This disgust first made itself 
known when the measure came up in 
the state legislature. The Portland 
bosses controlled the legislature, 
and ordinarily would have been able 
to defeat the proposed charter, but 


the people had been awakened, and 
the resistance of the ring was useless." 


THE BATTLE AT PORTLAND 

Despite the fact that no official 
action on consolidation was taken between 
February 18 and June 1, the date set for 
the election, ths issue was not allowed to 
drag during the period. In the newspapers 
especially an 2ctive educational campaicon 
was waged throughout the three and half 


months, thus creating the frame of mind 
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which so enthusiastically endorsed consolida- 
tion the first of June. Throughout the period 
civic groups, churches, neighborhood pressure 
groups, racial organizations, held meetings 
and discussed the consolidation issue. Ex- 
periences of other cities were studied,-the 
consolidations of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Chicago, etc. baing studied. This continual 
campaign definitely established the fact that 
Portland wanted consolidation; of that there 
was no doubt. The general fear was that over~ 
confidence in the issue might lead to non= 
voting, and thus give Lotan and his gang an 
opportunity to twist the results in his favor. 
Local elections at the close of the 
lest century were none to@clean. The Austra= 
lian ballot had not yet been adopted in 
Oregon, James Lotan fighting that bill at the 
1891 legislature also, and with more success 
than he did the consolidation bill. Graft, 
buying of votes, and stuffing of the ballat 
boxes were not uncommon experience’ at every 
election. But tho aroused people who had beat 
the bosses at Salen in February did not pro- 
pose to halt their battle once they had a= 
chieved a victory, A lerge edvertisement 


appeered in the Oregonian of Mey 29 saying 


ays 


thet "L.A.Stephens, Ellis G. Hughes, 

We Honeyman, and W.8. Mason for Portland; 
WaB. Hall, and We. Js Bruce for East 
Portland; end W. H. Goyd and MN. C. Hayward 
for Albina constitr+ed a committoc of 

the Consolidation League to seo that no 
cheating of any sort went on en Blection 
Day." Other civic groups appointed com+ 
mittes to watch tho polls deb segnetere: 
every voter was even photographed and the 
pictures scrutinized to be sure that all 
ballotting was fair.t+ The results in 
every precinct except the first Albina are 
absolutely reliable; in the latter some 
falsifying and bartering allegedly went on 
since no Consolidationist representatives 
were on the Election Board. 

However, as was usual before election, 
there was a great demand on banks for $2.50 
gold pieces.** ro thousand dollars worth 
hurrtedly ordered from San Francisco three 
days before the election were distributed, 
and had found their way back into the banks 


by June s."* Two and half dollars and a glass 


1. Oregonian May 31, 1915 Page 8 Colwm 1. 

2. Ibid May 29, 1915 Page 4 Colum 4 

Se Tnis the stetement of an anonymous bank 
official in the Oregonian in an article 
warning the citizens of the trickery 
which should be expected at the polls. 
Interviews with voters of the period 
brought out the fact that the 92000. 
figure might be too low. 


soil: 


of whiskey was the standard price for a man's 
vote, At James Lotan's saloon at Fourth and 
Sherman streets the counter was kept lined 
with the gold pieces beside the glasses of 
whiskey; no words were passed3 drinkers of 

ths beveresce pocketed the money and understood 
what wes required them.t- 

The opening oi the polls found consolida-=- 
tion's adherents awaiting the opportunity to 
cast their ballots. Lotan's men never had a 
chance. His canvassers with their anti-con= 
solidation ballots could not get rid of them. 
Business came to a halt for the dey while 
hundreds of citizens gathered about the pree 
einectsa to see how their fellow-citizens voted. 
Cheers went up as Jose Simon voted for con~ 
solidations those who voted otherwise were 
hissed and booed. Thus did the open ballot 
system, fought for by Lotan at Salem, turn 
around and aid his downfall in the consoli- 
dation slection. Two hours after the polis 
opened Lotan held a hurried meeting with his 
field=-lieutenants, conceded consolida- 
tion, and directed that the giving of bribes 
eease so that he might use the $30,000. 
fund hs had collected to foster his own 


ticket at the regular city election slated 
1,0rezgonian June 1 Page 1 Colwm 4. 
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for the middie of June. 

The results of the election did not leave 
eny doubt as to the will of the people. Every 
ward of each of the three cities es carried 
by a large majority. The figures by wards were 


as follows: 


Portland 

for against ma jority 
First Ward 27935 005 2423 
Second Ward 1646 204 1442 
Third Ward 2726 585 aoed 
totals 7165 954 6211 

Bast Portland 
First Ward 495 4 401 
Second Ward 862 138 724 
Third Ward 466 _o6 £00 
totais L823 298 LS25 
Albina 
First Ward 464, 200 244 
Second Ward 298 oo 260 
Third Ward 596 224 Le 
totals 1138 462 676 
Lovals by Cities 

Portland 7165 954 6211 
Rast Portland 1823 298 1525 
Albina 11358 462 676 
totals 10125 i714 8412 


That consolidation was not the desire of a 
minority of citisens, or of just a few ciasses 
may be seen from a ctudy of the majority given 
consolidation in relation with the type of 


people resident in the various wards. 
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First Ward, Portland: This ward, bounded by 
the river, Cornell Road, and Burneide Street 
was largely well-to-do residentisl, with the 
eastern half being taken up with railroad 
property, business d*ctrict, and cheap hotels. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the votes cast were 
in favor of consolidation. 

Second Ward, Portland: This wer consisted 
almost entirely of business houses and high 
class hotels except for one corner of it which 
contained Portland's then populous Chinatown. 
Smallest of the wards in West Side resident 
population, this precinct registered about 
eighty per cent for consolidation, 

Third Ward, Portland: This precinct was largely 
middle-class residontisl, including several | 
foreign colonies, and a small businsss district 
on the streets nearest the river. Containing 
the poorest element in the city, this area 

gave ninety per cent of its votes in favor of 
union. 

Mirst Ward, Best Portland: This area was the 
most elite district east of the river, com- 
prising what is now Irvington. Except for e 
corner of it which consisted of docks and 
commercial area, it was atrictly residential. 
Gighty-four per cent of the voters favored 


the amalgamation with Portland. 
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Second Wards, East Portland: The principal 
business district of East Portland was this 
ward, extending castward to the main resi-«- 
dential area of the city. Although several 
expensive homes were located in the precinct, 
it may be considered as largely middle-class. 
It gave consolidation an eighty-six per cent 
vote. , 

Third Ward, East Portland: Very similar in 
makeup with the second ward except being 

less populous with less business cistrict, 
this area voted ninety per cent in favor of 
consolidation. 

First Ward, Albina: This district contained 
the older business district of the city, 
facing the river, and gave a seventy per cent 
vote to consolidation. Albina as a whole 

was more opposed to consolidation than either 
of the other cities. | 
Second Ward, Albina: Sighty-seven per cent 
of the votes in this newer business district 
on the hill and along Williams Avenue were 
for consolidation. Despite the difference 
from the above, former Mayor McLauchlan says 
the composition of the two was identical. 
Third Ward, Albina: Albina had no well-to-_ 
do residential district, most of its in-= 
habitants being but laborers. This ward, 
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more opposed to consolidation than any other 

in the three cities =< sixty-five per cent 

of the voters favoring it. -- was the sole 
purely residential precinct in Albina. Having 
become part of Albina exactly one month before 
probably caused the citizens to oppose another 
change, although former Mayor McLauchlan denies 
this without offering any other possible reason, 

Statements of Living men whe played a 
pert in the campaign tie up with newspaper 
references and with this analysis, offering 
foundation for the statement that neither 
opposition or adherence to the consolidation 
issue was due to class or residence.j In remin- 
iscing over the incidents of forty years before 

Joe Simon nad this to ser; 

"The people of all classes and pursuits 
largely favored consolidation. The action taken 
upon the issue was representative of the feel- 
ings of all the three cities. The few who did 
yote against it did so because of the need of 
protecting their financial interests. The issue 
soldom was in danger, as even those financial- 
ly interested in the bridges and ferries ad-~ 
mitted that consolidation was best for the 
citye Consolidation could not be postponed very 
long as it was inevitable. The three cities 
were made up of one people, and logically 
should be within one group and under one 
government. "1- 

Just why James Lotan never became a power 
in Albina like he did in East Portland and 


Portland has not come to light, unless it was 
1. Interview, Jans 28, 1951. 
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because the editor of the Albina "Courier" 
dominated the scene. Mayor McLauchlan 
forty years after stated that Lotan had 
no part whatsoever in the Albina election, 
the election being held fairly with no 
attempts allegedly being made to intimidate 
the voters or to change the results. He 
branded the Oregonian story as untrue which 
accused him of hiring 400 men "to white- 
wash a barn door", sending them out to vote, 
and then dismissing them after they had been 
given a day's wages.t- | 

"Personally I was against consolidation," 
Mr. McLauchlan said, "but now that years have 
passed I can sec that consolidation was best 
for the city. As we sxpocted, it was some 
years however, before the west side govern= 
ment treated us as we wished, due to our 
limited representation. It was not until the 
bulk of the population had commenced moving 
to the east side and to our district that we 
were able to make our wants felt in the 
government of the city." 

Following the rout of the enti-consol- 
idationists at the polls, all eyes turned 
towards the city election set for June 26. 


Alliances made in the heat of the consoli- 


1. Oregonian May 20, 1891, Page 8 Colum 1 


dation battle were broken as the mad rush 

for tickets for the new city government 

were made. The "Telegram" and the "Oregonian", 
allied and the best of friends throughout 

the earlier five months campaign, now once 
more assumed the ole partisan lines, the 
Telegram taking its newly-adopted Democratic 
tinge, while the Oregonian remained with the 
older, conservative Republicans. 

The Chamber of Commerce officially 
disbanded its Consolidation League, clain- 
ing that it had now achieved its purpose, 
and that the civic group had no right in 
Placing a ticket in the field or in endors-. 
ing any special ticket. The League itself 
joined with the former Citizens’. Comittee 
and placed W. S. Mason in nomination for 
mayor, and a list of ardent consolidationists 
down to city surveyor on the ticket. The 
regular Democrats entered their ticket in 
the field, and when the Republicans insist- 
ed on their own ticket in the field under 
the lead of James Lotan, a group terming 
themselves the Young Men's Republican Club 
broke away from the older party and endorsed 
the Citizens’ Comaittes. Still another ticket, 
labelled the Citizens’ Ticket to confuse it 
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with the official Citizens’ Committee Ticket, 
was placed in the fleid by Joe Simon with 
exactly the same officers as the latter, ex-= 
cept tor the Fire and Police Commissioners 
which consisted of his followera. 

With the Republican vote split so many 
ways, and due to the still remaining influence 
of the decisive consolidationist vote of three 
weeks before, all tickets save that of the 
officlal Citizens’ Commitiee were snowed under. 
The Yelegram" rejoiced in the defeat of the 
Oregonian and the reguler Republican party, 
and the Oregonian nailed the dawn of a new 
day with the vanquishing of tne political 
bosses, tlic Democrats, and the “Telegram.” 

For the first time since they had seized 

hold of Portland politics, the death=-grip | 

of the machine gangs was broken, thus 

fulfilling a campaign promise of the consol- 
idationists. It truly was the dawn of a new 

day in Portland, and all eyes turned to July 

6 when with great ceremony the new city officers 
would take over their posts in a united city, 
the second largest on the Pacific Coast, 


with a population of over 70,000. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Effects of Consolidation 

In speaking of the “effects of consoli- 
Gation®, 4t 1s difficult to treat any effect 
finally and definitively, as the effects are 
still going on today. Forty years is not a 
iong time in the history of a city, and that 
is the amount of time that has elapsed be- 
tween the era being studied and the present. 
Yet the manifestations of consolidation are 
not yet complete. Albina is still clamoring 
for its bridge to connect it natie: dieeatly 
with the west sides; pousiness districts east 
of the river are being made and unmads as 
taney were forty years ago due to the effects 
of the free bridge movement which accompanied 
consolidation. But of the immediate effects 
of consolidation, there are considerable, and 
we shall devote our attention to these. Roughly, 
they may be divided into four categories, 
nemely, effect on the (1) public utility 
services: (2) other public services such as 
fire, police, and paving; (3) private property, 
such as building activity, trends of growth, 
etc. and (4) public finance, especially, the 
tax levy, public debt, and assessments. 

The street railway systems of Portland 
and their history before and after consolidation 
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admirably show the effect of amalgamation on 

the citys Eight independent companies operated 
street cars in the three cities in 1891, 

namoly: 1, First Stroet Railwey Co., Portland's 
plonser railway, running the length of that 
street: 2. Metropolitan Street Rallways Coe, 
paralieling the former company’s tracks on 
Second Street: 3. the Washington otreet Railways 
COe, Operating the length of that strect, and 
extending to North Poartiand, with a stub line 
following Eleventh Street to Montgomery. 4. the 
Portland Cable Railway, extending from the 
Union Depot alone Fifth Street to Jefferson, 
wnere it continued to Portland Heights; 5. the 
Morrison Strost Railweys, a steam line, begin-= 
ning at the west enc of the Morrison bridge, 

anc continuing out what later became East 
Morrison Street as far as Mt. Tabor: 6. the 
flawbiorne Avenue Railway, paralleling the 
fomer on Hawthorne Avenue to Ht. Scott. 7. the 
Third Street Reilway, besides running the length 
of that strect, was a competitor with the 
Washington Street Co. in North Portland, and 
with the cable line to Portland Heights, as 
well as operating in the west side business 
district; 8. the Willamette Bridge. RaLlroad Co., 


crossing the Railroad Bridge at Glisan Street, 
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running to Vancouver along Union Avenus. No 
transfer privileges existed between any of these 
Lines. 

The year 1892 found an entirely different 
situation in Portland. Although but a year had 
elapsed since consolidation, the consolidation 
spirit entered the tram companies. The eight 
existing tne year before became five, and the 
five expanded to meet the dees of the rapid- 
ly growing city. The City end Suburban Rallway 
Co., tank over the franchise of the former it. 
Tabor line, the Third Street Co., and constructed 
new lines to Albina, North Portland, Fairview, 
and Irvington. The Portland Cable Railway alone 
kept its former route and identity. The Last 
Side Railway Co., took over the Mt. Scott line 
of the Hawthorne Averme Coe, and built a new 
line to Sellwood. The Portland Consolidated 
Ratlwey Coe, despite its name, was no more than 
the former Metropolitan line with the North 
Port-extension of Washington Street line; the 
Portland Street Railway Ca,still existed on 
Pirst Street with a slight extension to South 
Portland. 

. Thus, less than one year after the cule 
minetion of the consolidation movement, the 
trensportation companies on both sides of the 


river, had united, probably due to the spreading 





out of the lines, coupled with a desire not to 
construct competing parallel lines which would 
impoverish both companies. Then too, the re- 
moval of tolls from the bridges, and the re~- 
moval of the necessity of paying taxes and 
franchise fees to three cities, had probably 
much to dco with the merging of utilities. The 
smaller ones were purchased, icaving the more 
powerful companies in the field. The inereas- 
ing migration to the suburbs was at its height 
in 1892, as shown by the constructia of lines 
to Sellwood, Milwaukie, Woodstock, Irvington, 
Woodlawn, Hamilton Avenue, and Portland Heights. 

The next few years did not find mech 
difference in the situation from that outlined 
for 1892. Four ecanpanies rather than five domin- 
ated the field in 1896, the pioneer First 
Street line passing into history in the interim, 
The others remained with slight changes, and 
discontinued services where lines competed.A 
systematized network of lines had at last ap- 
peared from the chaos which had featured the 
first deeade of street railway operation in 
Portland. 

Consolidation teo had its effect on the 
ferries and bridges of the newly~united city. 


‘Three ferries and two bridges were in use 
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in 1891, exclusive of the Railroad Bridges; the 
summer of that year saw the completion of a third, 
the Madison. These six means of contact between 
the east and west seotions still remained the main 
connections in 1892. The next year however saw 

the completion of another free bridge, the Burn- 
side, and the passing of Lott's Stark Street ferry, 
city-owned since 1891, useless under the shadow 
of the new bridge. The Jefferson Street ferry, 
also now municipally owned, passed from the pic- 
ture after a year of seemingly useless competi~ 
tion with the nearby bridge, teamsters and pedes~ 
trians being its chief users since they thus a-~ 
voided the walk across the river. The Albina ferry 
remained, free to be sure, but a feeble substi- 
tute in the eyes of those Albina citizens who 
thought that consolidation would bring them a bridge 
Girect to the West Side. 

Another public utility connected with the 
consolidation campaign was water, the Bull Run 
aystem coming into being at this time, thus plaoc~ 
ing it within the scape of this chapter. Yet the 
subject of water is vest enough to warrant sepa- 
rate treatment, and it is thus devoted a special 
section following this. 

With respect to other public servioes, the 


new city government lost no time in commencing 
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extensive work in the two former East Side munici- 
palities. Street-paving and street~-lighting and 
sewerage especially were undertaken on large scales 
with the result that before long, the East Side 
was as developed in these respects as the West. 
The Fire and Police Departments of Albina and- 
East Portland were made a part of the Portland 
Bureaus, comparisons of their composition in the 
City Directories of 1891 and 1892 showing that 
not one man lost his position due to the con- 
solidation, despite the threats of the anti-con- 
solidstionists, save that the chief of police 
of Albina was demoted to mere patrolman, Under 
the guise of helping the depression, the year 
1893 saw the beginning of intense public service 
growth on the east side, that district at that 
period commencing tc assume the dominant position 
in Portland affairs that it holds today, caused 
by its steady crowth while its West Side rival 
remained nearly stationary in population. 
Relative to the effects of consolidation 
on private property, especially bullding con- 
struction, the first year of consolidation did 
not show any diminishing of activity, but rather 
a decided increase, particularly on the east side 
of the river, Construction of residence, business 
blocks, and churches set a pace which never had 
been attained in previous years. For churches 


alone in 1892, the sum of $175,000 was snent on 
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the East Side. Fourteen office buildings and 
thirteen frame structures there cost $380,000. 
.Prior to 1892, said the "Oregonian" in its New 
Year edition for 1892, it was impossible to find 
ten residences on the East Side which together 

had cost $100,000. Yet in the latter part of 1891, 
ten were built which aggregated $146,000. The aver- 
age cost of homes, according to the same authority, 
increased on the East Side from $2500. to $3000. 

in one year. The East Side was growing fast, and 
the decilaion to build ths Burnside Street bridge 
had caused a still larger influx of population to 
it. 

Construction on the West Side showed an 
increase in the next few years, but not nearly as 
great as the increase shown across the river. The 
West Side, most insistent for consolidation from 
the beginning, was commencing to lose its farmer 
power since it was soon to lose the preponderance 
of representation that it had in the Common Council 
due to its larger population. Althougk retaining 
the main business district to this day, it has 
probably lost for all time the center of population. 

Needless to say,consclidation had its effect 
on the gencral trend of growth of the three former 
cities, thus affecting property values in the city. 
As @ Whole, it might be said that the merging of the 
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three municipalities into one had as a result 

the increasing of the value of property on both 
sides of the river. The influx of population to 
the East Side eraused a great demand in properties 
there, while the expansion of the West Side busi- 
ness district caused — increase in values there. 
To some districts, notably the lower Albina business 
area, consolidation brought a decrease in value, 
but the development of newer districts more than 
compensated for this loss into which other factors 
as well as comsolidation entered. 

The effect that cansolidetion had on the 
three cities by bringing about a united commerelal 
body, and thus being able to make a concerted bid 
for industries can never be measured, but it is 
very probably that a considerable number of firms 
were moved to settle in Portland when it was discov- 
ered that the city was in reality much bigger than 
its census standing would indicate. This effect of 
consolidation on the daily life of the city may also 
be supplemented with the growing tourist traffic to 
the city and state which reached its climax fourteen 
years later with the Lewis and Clark exposition. 

from the beginning, Portiand*ts economic ad- 
vantages centered about its accessibility by water, 


and although prior to 1891 it was a port of some 
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considcrable standing, it remained for the oonsoli- 
dation of that year to more than double the amount 
of dock facilities, giving a harbor entirely en- 
closed by the city, instead of being bordered by 
three. The merging as affected port records also 
had its effect on Portland's growing fame, and did 
more than anything else, including the Panama Canal, 
I feel to establish Portland's reputation as a 
world port. 

General business profited to a great extent 
from consolidation, mostly from the removal of tolls 
from the bridges, although their becoming free did 
not immediately change the buying habits of the 
citizens as one might imagine. In this three au- 
thorities agree, as will follow from the ensuing 
passages from interviews: 

Aaron Frank, Present President, Meler and 
Frank Co:- 

"Consolidation and a subsequent removal 
tolls from the bridges had no effect on 
the sales of our store. Traffic on the 
bridges did not increase appreciably 
after the first novelty of orossing the 
bridges free had worn off. People con- 
tinued their former habits of buying 
their merchandise where they had before: 
the custom of East Siders to cross the 
river to shop did not make itself evl-~ 
dent until approximately fifteen years 
later. And since we delivered upén 
receipt of telephone orders, it was not 
necessary to cross the river to make one's 
purchases. I therefore would say that 
the first few years saw no sudden tnorease 
in the amount of traffie on the bridges 


and ferries, aside from the mere novelty 
of crossing." 
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We Pe Olds, President of Olds and King Co., 


in 1891:- 


"No, the removal of tolls from the bridges 
had little effect on our sales, as the 
removal of the nickel charge did not 
change people'ts buying habits. Our store 
had the best assortment in the city, and 
people who hed been accustomed to taking 
advantage of it continued to do so, and 
new customers continued as before, the 
total being subject to a gradual in- 
crease which cannot be attributed to any 
one thing, unless it be a change in the 
buying habits of the citizens of Portland." 


Simeon Josephi, prominent East Side resident for 67 yors> 

"The five cents toll charge when removed 

from the bridges had no effect on chang- 
ing the buying habits of the citizens of 
the East Side. The stores on the West Side 
held the undisputed lead, and people con- 
tinued to buy there whenever they wished 
to, and continued to patronize the East 
Side firms if they felt they could do 

as well there. What effect the removal 

of tolls did have was on East Side proper- 
ty, increasing its value tremendously, and 
adding considerable to the population of 
the city." 

But if consolidation did not bring about any 
sudden growth of the West Side business district, it 
did on the East Side where the establishing of 
business firms and the growth of business districts 
followed the growth of population, a tendency still 
going on, to take the best known Instance, that 
of Union Avenue whose new business district is ranid- 
ly supplanting that of old Albina. But in other 
parts of the East Side: Irvington, Woodstock, 
Sunnyside, Portsmouth -=- rapid growth caused the 


establishing of business centers in all these 





districts, thus contributing to the general 
prosperity of the communities. 

With respect to the last category, the 
effect of consolidation on public finance, we 
possess some tangible records with regard to 
the tax rate, being able to compare the tax 
levies of the different cities for different 
years. with the aid of the accompanying graph, 
we can see the doubling of the tax rate in 
East Portland between 1891 and 1892, see the 
effect of the depression of 1893 both in the 
following year and in 1896 when the clamors 
of Portlanders for lower taxes were finally 
answered with a substantial reduction. 

By merging the indebtedness of the cities 
of east Portland and Albina with that of Port- 
land, still another financial bencrit accrued 
to East Side residents from consolidation. When 

he analgamaticn went into effect, Last Portland 
had an indebtedness of $325,000, most of which 
was for the new municipal weterworks for which 
256,000 had been appropriated a week after 

the consolidation election. Albina's debt of 
$125,000 was also added to that of Portland 
which city had an indebtedness of $975,000. 

Special assessments in the newer areas 
on the East Side might have made the anount of 


taxes paid seem rather harsh, but the benefits 
lL. See Appendix B. 
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obtained were morc than worth the cost, as many East 
Side residents will agres. The me thod used in Port- 
land of making property to be benefitted pay part 
of the cost of the improvement more than doubled 
the amount of taxes paid on the East Side from year 
to year, due to extensive street-paving, sewer, 
street-lighting prograns. 

Tf one is asked what consolidation cost 
Portland, s correct answer would includc the sum 
of $175,000 besides other anounts difficult to 
calculate. This is the price at which the West Side 
bought unien. For $175,000 had already been ap~ 
propriated and suent for tre new City Hall when the 
logislature appointed the City Hall Commission and 
rode the bill through on the consolidation cherter. 
Under this first $175,000 the basement and first story 
of the City Hall hed been constructed. The work 
hovaver was destroyed, mest ol the year 1892 being 
concerned with tearing down what had already been 
built, and in changing the plans. 

Some discussion was entailed immediately after 
consolidation went into effect as to what should be 
done with the seven school districts of the three 
cities, some citizens feeling that tne districts 
should xeep their respective entities, while others 
sought submerzine of all into District Noe One (Portland). 


Tne letter was done due to a state law providing that 
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echools in an annexed territory should come under 
the jurisdiction of the district into which the 
smaller one was merged. A few citizens, in the 
minority, so that their pleas fell on deaf ears, 
claimed that since this Was a consolidation, not 
an annexation, fommation of e@ new school board 
would be necessary. 

The annexations of 1893 were a direct 
result of the 1891 consolidation. Promised in 
the latter year, and by necessity waiting until 
the next meeting of the legislature, the 1693 
annexations met with little opposition in the 
state body. There is no record of any cpposition, 
even on the part of the officials of the incor-~ 
porated city of Sellwood which thus became a part 
of Portland. The annexations bills were passed ~- 
unanimously by the legislature, giving Portland 
complete control of all territory as fer south oe 
the Clackamas county line. 

fhe sole regret for having voted itself Into 
Portland came from Albina in 1893 whon the bill 
providing a bridge from that section passed the 
state legislature, but received the veto of 
Governor Pennoyer, due to the insistent pleas of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce which claimed 
that erection cf a bridge at that site would en~ 


danger shipping. Had secession from the city been 
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possible, there is no doubt that Albina would 
have seceded, as the promise of a more centrally 
located free bridge for them was one of the things 
wuich made a goodly number ratify consolidation 
two years before. Albina refused §0 be content 
with the free ferry which the "West Side government" 
had granted to it in lieu of a bridge, but com- 
meneced its Peuanie for a bridge which are heard 
to this day as *the proposed Fremont Street bridge.” 

. The fact that consolidation had never become 
a party issue, according to Joe Simon, was the 
reason why all people accepted the verdict at the 
June election, and worked together for a bigger and 
a better city. The enemies of consolidation were 
not banded together into a party so they had no 
part in subsequent effairs. All who had opposed the 
issue csuld do naught but make tne best of things 
and take their financial losses. 

The Bull Run Vater System 
&{ brie? description of Portland's water 

supply, both prior to this period as well as after 
it, would not be aniss at this time. The necessity 
of a supply of pure water for the city was recog- 
nized from the first, the original charter in 1851 
authorizing the city to build and operate water-works. 
The city, however, did not take full advantage of 
this power but instead re-conveyed the rights to 


& private company,which in the same year (1851) 
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erected a waterworks, maxing use of the numerous 
ere6ks and springs in the western hills, most of 
which have since disappeared. A few years later 
these works were replaced with a large brick re- 
servoir at Fourth and Uarlket Gtreets, but even 
this step failed to meet the demand. 

The first pipes laid were round fir logs, 
bored wita a hole two and comet inches in dia- 
meter, many of these "pipes” still being found in 
a feir state of preservation in present day street- 
work, In 1862 the original compeny sold its plant 
and mains to H. C. Leonard and John Green, who 
proceeded to lay S000 feet of redwood log pipe in 
the city. As Caruthers Cresk, and lator a spring 
at tne foot of i111 Street, failed to meet the 
srowing demands of the young city, Balch Creek in 
Willamette Heights was tapped. 

However even this extension soon proved in- 
edequate. In 1868 the construction of a pumping 
station at the foot of Lincoln Street was begun, 
end completed the following year. This made use 
of the Willamette River, water being pumped from 
that stream to the newly constructed reservoir at 
Seventh (now Brosdway) and Lincoin Street, as well 
as to the enlarged one at Fourth and Market Streets. 

‘ater from the Willamette had its disadvan- 


tages. In the spring and fall the water was 


unusuglly pure, but during the summer and winter 
freshets it often became contaminated. The sewage 
emptied into the stream by oather Willamette valley 
cities of course found its way to Portland and in- 
cldentaliy into its water supply, even though the 
inlet was at the bed of the stream. Although in 
1883 new water-works three miles above the city at 
Fe.latine Hill were constructed, conditions were 
cot improved. When the Columbia backed up into the 
Willamette, Portland's own sewage found its way 
into the water supply. 

The possibility of bringing water from the 
Cascade Mountains, thirty miles distant, was first 
mentioned at this timo, but the estimated sum to 
complete the pro ject--35,000,000--was too exorbitant 
for a city of but 25,000 to attempt to raise. So 

he project was laid away for the time being, but 
never forgotten entirely. However dissatisfaction 
at the existing system still was rife, and the 1885 
legislature was petitioned for reliof. Of this 
Scott says: + 
"after many years’ trial of the method 
of water supply by a private company, 
it was seen that this was not the most 
ecconomicale It was also generally re- 
cognized that en article like water, an 
absolute necessity of life, ought not 


to be subject to private monopoly. Accard- 
ingly, by legislative act in 1885, the 


1. Sceott,H.We “History of Portland”, page 189 
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City was fully empowered to provide water works 
of its own. A committees was appointed by this 
act, consisting of the following men, then 
residents of Portland: John Gates, F. Cs. Smith, 
C. He Lewis, Henry Failing, W@.S.Ledd, Frank 
Dekum, Lel'leischner, HeW.Ccorbett, WeLeKeSmith, 
J.loewenbeorg, S.G.Reed, R-B.Xnapp, LeTherkleson, 
Thomas Me Richardson, and A. H. Johnson. They 
were to be a permanent body, with plenary power, 
and independent of all others, filling vacanciés 
in their number by their own act. Bonds to the 
amount of $500,000 might be issued by them to 
purchase or build works, or lay mins and pipes."i. 

The first ect of this committee was to 
purchase the old weterworks. It then turned its 
attention to securing ea sunply of pure water which 
would be adequate encugh to fulfill all the demands 
of the city for some time to come. Vany sugcested 
sites were offered: Crystel Springs on the Ledd 
farm, Lake Oswego, Clackamas River, Hawthorne 
Springs in Lest Portlend. All were turned down 
for lacking in cither guantity or quality. In 
their stead, the proposal cf 4 C.3.Talbot, who 
had discovered a large lake in rugged, almost 
impenetrable territory, was adopted. Talbot a 
civil engineer, and a friend, A.G. Cunningham, 
had perecelved the value of this clear, sparkling 
water but thirty miles from the metropolis and 
had filed a claim on it for its water "for house- 
hold and city uses". 

Tne legislature of 1891 granted the city 
permission to utilize this source, and in the next 
year construction of a four-foot steel pine was 


i. This committee remained in power until Jan. 1, 
1903 when a new city charter went into effect. 
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commenced, At a cost of $2,736,921 this main 
with a capacity of 25 million gallons of water 
daily, wes brought to the city, and connected 
with existing street mains in 1895. Your 
reservoirs--two at Ut. Tabor on the Last Side, 
and two at City Park on the West Side were 
construeted also at this time, with a capacity 
oP 66,500,000 rallons. The tctal cost of the 
Pull Run pine line, the distributing mains 

cic by the old water company and the old works 
purchased, was 54,736,921, of which approrimate- 
ly 23,500,000 was for the Bull Run svetem proper. 
The sonsolidstion charter reorcanized the weter 
comnittee mentioned heretofore, provided for 
iopresen tation of the east side, and termed it 
the Water Commission of the City of Portlend. The 
Commissicn was authorized to issve 32,800,000 
more in bonds, which, the $700,000 authorized 


in L&85, composed the necessary sun. 


| 


he municipel company on the ‘est Side of 


‘ 


the river was not tne only company serving 

weter in that district, although 1t hed by ‘var 
the most subscribers. Portland, EKings', and 
Willamette Heiehts were served by private 
companies which obtained their water direct from 
hill streams. These compenies were allowed to 
remain unmolested since the Portlend system could 


uot aiford to pump water to these higher levels 
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at a profit. The Portland Water Works was 
undisputed master in other sections of the 
West Side. 

In Zast Portland, chacs reigned, due 
to the bickering of two comoanies, the East 
Portland Water Co., (known as the McGuire 
system, after its president, to avoid con- 
fusion with the other system) and the East 
~ortiand Uaterwcerks, an agency of the mni-~ 
cipal corporaticn. These two ccmpenies mains 
paralleled each other on Each rortland'ts 
etreets, and ensaced in such rate-slashing 
vers that the municipal company seemed doomed. 
The MeGuire system mede a prectice of offering 
free Water to those custcmers who would obtain 
five new customers for them, a thing which the 
mnicipally owned company could not do. Due to 
the ease of ewitching from one system to the 
other, the Fast Portlanc Vater Company was soon 


debt~ridden while the MeCuire system became 


the history of the Hast Portland waterworks 
is intensely interesting beeause of its bearing 
on the consolidation issue. Yor it was the con- 
tcimplated issue of bonds for e new Weterworks for 
this system (heretofore it had used Hawthorne 


Springs) that almost disrupted the Tabernacle 


meeting mentioned heretcfore. Action on tac bonds 
themselves to the eancunt of $256,000 was not taken 
by the Last Portland Common Council until May 5, 
1891, three weeks before tae consolidation election. 
Mayor J.«T.Stewart of East Portland withheld his 
cignature from the authorization until ten days 
after the bill had passed, knowing that East 
Portland would Rave its new waterworks, and that 
the consolidated city would be responsible for 

the bonds. The fact that this bona issue was not 
kopt a secret, and that Portlanders knew thet they 
would be responsisic for Last rortlend'ts act, well 
shows the attitude cf the people as gucted by their 


mayor, Venu G. do Lashmutt: "Consolidation at any 


That the desire of Nast Portland residents 
ior Bull hun water prompted many of them to vote 
for ecousolidation is evident irom the dctcrminea 
fight waleh, according to Judge Charies fi. Carey 
in an interview, the MeGuire system wased to de- 
feat the issuc. ‘thousands of dollars were spent 
in an attempt to persuade East Portland to vote 
down consclidaticon, the company knowing that 


passage of the Sill would mean entry intc their 


CY 


territory cf the West Side company and correspond- 


ing losses to them. 


In Albina the waterworks wore in the hands 
of the Albine Light md Water Ce. of whieh Gearge 
W. Bates vas president. This company fought the 
Bull Bun system loncer than the McGuire systen, 
not disposing of its plant until eleven years 
after consolidation, while the MeCuire system 
gave up the battle six years after. Immediately 
after aualganation became a Tact, the Portland 
tater Bureel engaged in main-lLaying on all 
sirects east of the river so as to be prepared 
Tor the time when Bull Run water came tao the 
citye thet day wes January 2, 1695. With great 
re icicing, the sparkling mountain water gushed 
into the West Side mains while the Willamstte 
hiver pumps were silenced. 

But not so on the East Side, exeept fer 
those few subscribers te the services of the former 
Kast Portland weterworks, a quarter of a million 
dollare in debt. Tha Metuirse system and tae Albina 


cht. the Bull Run company, refusing all 


system foug 
cifers the latter mado for their plants. A fow 


times during the period Bull aun water ren in the 
rrivate company’s mains in times of smergency, all 
linkine of the three systems having been made 


Although in e11 cases when the Portland 
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Water system took over a smaller system residents 
sought immediate connection of their mains with 
the Bull Run works, this was never done, some 
time always elapsing before the actual transfer 
of proporties took place. Bargaining with the 
city officials on the part of the private conm- 
panies officers may strongly be suspected. The 
superintendent of the system, Le S. Kalser, 

when questioned in 1931, accounted for the de- 
lay in taking over the private companies by 
stating that since his was a municipal company, 
“Was not fair and just that it take over its 
former competitors in a way that would amount 

to confiscation, which he claimed actual com- 
petition would do. Their good-will, he con- 
tinued, was far more important to the Bull 

Run commission than their enmity which would be 
incurred by a struggle which might be finan- 
Gially ruinous to both companies. Hence it was 
necessary to continue the bargaining until a 
price which each company would accept could be 
agreed to. And when this price was chosen, Kaiser 
said, sO magnanimous was the municipal systen, 
that even though it was more than the private 
companies were worth, it was cheerfully paid 

so that the officers of the rival companies might 


derive a fair return on their investment} 





The refusal of the municipal system to take new 
subscribers onto the system which formerly was 
the property of that city of East Portland, a 
thing which it could easily have done, also 
savers of negotiations between the competing 
companies. 

But even with the assistance of the west 
side system, conditions such as existed were not 
tolerated by the east side residents forever, 
desirous as they were for Bull Run water. The 
McGuire system was the first to give in. Their 
insuffictent-sized mains, coupled with the 
inadgquacy and independability of their wells 
at Hawthorne Springs forced them to accept 
$45,000 for their plant on Jamaary 13, 1897, 
according to Le S. Kaiser, who was superinten= 
dent of the water Bureau then sas now. On that 
day East Portland was formally added to the Bull 
Run system, except for a few private companies 
on the outskirts of the city who were added 
from time to time.1- 

The Albina Light and Water Co. gave up 
the battle on January 7, 1902, receiving $200,000 
for its plant, this sum likewise being above 


1. NteTabor Water Co., February 28, 1907 $25,000 
Piedmont Water Co., June 12, 1907 20,000 


Woodlawn Water Co., September 16,1907 4,000 
Woodmere Water Co., June 22, 1911 50,191 
Woodstock Water Co.,danuary 12, 1913 20 ,'716 


Linnton Water Co.,(Municipal) July 77,1915 $250,000 
(vonds taken over) 
St.Johns Water Co., March, 1916 $108 ,000 


the actual worth of the plant, according to Super-~ 
intendent Kaiser, but willingly paid by the Water 
Bureau so that a uniform system might become a 
Lact. 

Thus we find the Portland Water Bureau at 
last dominant in the city after eleven years of 
bickering. From then till the present it followed 
most of the annexationsa to the city, buying out 
the existing companies as we have seen above, or 
¢lse extending its mains to the unserved territory 
ag was done in the ease of Sellwood in 1893. The 
movement, according to Mr. Kaiser, was one which 
found its counterpart over the whole United 
States, the formation of mmicipal water companies, 
a tendency still going on until today over ninety 
per cent of the larger municipalities of the 


country own their own water systems. 











CHAPTER FOUR 
Sellwood 
From point of view of territory concerned, the 


annexations of 1895 were quite extensive, but as 
far as population went, the newly incorporated 
areas were iceperatieae insignificant, besides 
the incorporated city of Sellwood, according to 
the 1890 census having a population of about 
1200. Unlike the method of annexation which we 
have just seen was used to bring East Portland 
and Albina into the unified city, citizens of 
Sellwood were given no opportunity to voice their 
approval or disapproval of the annexation. The 
bill providing for the annexation was intro~ 
duced into the state legislature on Feburary 23, 
18393 and adopted the same day without discussion, 
as were the various other annexation bills which 
brought in Portiand Heights, Kings Heights, 
Holgate addition, Ht. Tabor and Sunnyside, and 
Swan Islend. No official opposition against any 
of the proposed annexations was registered at 
Salem, and if it did exist, it managed to keep it~ 
self well hidden in all districts except Sellwood. 
A brief discussion of that short-lived municipal- 
ity may enable one better to understand that op~ 
position, and why the citizens themselves almost 
unanimously favored annexation to Portland, and 


submergence of their proud city into the larger 


fun 


municipality, a thing which influenced many citizens 
in East Portland and Albina to vote against consoli- 
dation two years before. 

Ssliwood was incorporated in 1891, after 
peeing in existence for about nine years as a suburb 
of Portland. The entire district had been the 
property of the Rev. Jain Scliwood who many years 
before nad filled & claim on the land, but let it 
lic in a state of uselessnsss. In 1882 the 
Sellwood Real Estate Co., waa formed, which plate 
ted the tow into lots, and opened 2 Portland 
and a Sellivwood office for their disposal. Despite 
the fact, howevar, tnat the lots were cheap, 
there was no great demand for them, the growth 
of the city until 1891 being slow and gradual 

Two large business establishments located 
in Sellwood while 4t was still an unimportant 
district, and thelr growth had considerable to 
do with the growth of the city tn which thay 
were situated. These were the Shindler Furniture 
Coe, which employed seventy-five men, and the 
Sorenson end Young Lumber Hill, now the Rast Side 
Mill and Lumber Co«, which employed about sixty 
mene The business adistrict of the town was 
never very large. A good percentage of the citizens 
had positions in Portland, eight miles away, 


transportation to which was by steamboat, the 
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"Volunteer" making frequent trips between the 
foot of Washington Street, Portland, and Sell- 
wood. Personal recollection of Seliwood pioneers 
stated that approximately seventy-five comuuters 
made the round trip daily, taking the early boat, 
and returning from work in late afternoon. 

But one chureh graced the town during this 
period, the First liethodist Churche Citizens of 
other faiths were forced to travel to one of 
the three populous cities to the north. School 
District Number 4 of the state of Oregon was 
bounded by the city limits of Selliwocd. A small 
private electric company with a plant at Willsburg 
was able to supply all the power needed in the 
town. there was no water company, water either 
being pumped from wells, or what was more fre- 
quently done, drawn from the Willamette River. 
Sellwood's volunteer fire depertment, consist- 
ing of 195 men, wost of the able-bodied males, 
wes the pride of the town, and resplendent in 
the firehouse that had been built by public 
subscription and aonated labor. 

Increased population and a desire to bring © 
Portland closer resultsd in the opening of the 
strest-car line to Sellwood in i891. The popu- 


lation of Sellwooc was unanimously behind the 


project, sco much so that they acreed to pay the Last 
Sige helivey Goe the sum of $20,000 to put through 
the Linee This sum was raised by an esscsanent of 
ten dollars for every lot in Sellwood, virtuolly 
overy resident owner peyinc tho tax volunterily. 
The line ees oponed in 1992, and did far more than 
any other thing te bring the city under the domin- 
ance of Portland. 

Seliwood'a short-lived city covernment led 
a verleé existence during the beief tee veers it 
wee iu power. The conventlonel coumeLleoryor 
fori of covernment used in the surrounding cities 
wee wlopted, there being a mayor ext four comeil- 
men, tho latter elected at lerge. Instelied vith 
gent cercuony, the townspeople toon lost all faith 
ir the body, charging then «ith corruption. “etters 
grew worse steadily until lste in 1892 when the 
entire city government wore burned in effiry at a 
demonstration attended by the entire city. Specie 
fic cherges ageinst the individuals are uwnikmom - 
today, the situation being summed up by one sur» 
vivor as “just plain rotten". 

It is unknown who first broeched the sibe 
ject of annexation. Sellwood had no nevspaner 
at the time, the majority of the citizens sub} 
seribing to the “ornin; Oreconian"” of Portlend 
woich in Zovenber 1888 ccemeneced daily delivery in 
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Sellwood. It 1a likely that the movement wae the 
rosult of a wevo of Portiand-nindedness in which 
the eitisena felt that they hed everything te gain 
ari nothings to lose by anieaation, But what prob- 
ably tumed the wave of public opinion dofinitely 
in favor of arnexation, if there vore any citizens 
_ Who were undeelésd, wea Inmedtately aftor the city 
bad voted a fpoodly sua to bulld a new school, and 
wes unable to dispose of the bomis, since the 
yoms city had not establiehed its trustworthi-~ 
nmosse This mere than any ather thing made the 
poopie realize thet the sdvarmteses annexation 
hold out for thes would more than counterbalance 
ang disadvantages. Hence little interest wes shown 
either way when ons of the senatora fron “ultnonah 
. eommbty introdaused his blll, Getaching this part 
of Clackamas county emi enmnexing it to tha city of 
Portiand and ‘faltnomeah countye 

On February 25 the bil] wee passed by the 
legislature, and it took effeot the samo day. Well, 
it took the state to put me dom" said the mayor 
ag ke relinguished bis position. Me and the four 
mombers of the coumell ned been the sole opponents 
of annexgation, but they had no meens of maicing 
thomselves heard, except by making the trip ta. 
Selem, a thing which they mow would be uscless in 
the face of public opinion, 


The first official act of the Portland city 
council as respected Sellwood was the hiring of 
members of the Sellwood volunteer fire department 
{all 195) as members of the Portland Fire Bureau 
at a salary of $15 a month. Soon afterwards the 
Portland Water Commission commenced its operations 
in Seliwood streets. In the same year construction 
was started on Sellwood's new school. Two new 
churches were constructed the following year. The 
city commenced a renewed growth; its mills ex~ 
panded, with consequent increases in the number 
of employed. | 

Annexation benefitted Sellwood in every 
way, all citizens agreed. Not one citizen ever 
doubted the wisdom of the move. Taxes were in- 
creased enormously in the district -= one citizen 
in the first year Sellwood was Portland paid $89. 
for taxes, whereas the year before he was assessed 
only $30. But all these increases were accepted 
more than willingly, since the advantages accru- 


ing therefrom were cheap, even at that price.1- 


Other 1895 Annexations. 
As promised during the 1891 campaign, 
the 1895 annexations were to do away with the 
"corrymander” alleged to exist after the first 


1. All the foregoing is based on interviews with 
two Sellwood residents, 0.H."ahlberg, who has 
lived in the district continuously since 1888, 
and John Wahistrom, who has resided there since 
1882. These two men are the sole living people 


consclidation. Vaiuable taxable properties had 
been left out of the city, and since legislative 
consent was necessary for all annexations, two 
years had to pass before the territory on the 
outskirts of the 1891 boundaries could be added. 
Nine school districts were in this newly=-added 
territory, all being included in School District 
Number One as was the custom immediately after 
annexation. The nine school districts and their 
former designations were as follows: No. 2 
(Clinton Kelly}; No. 24 (Midway); No. 29 
(Toodstock); all in southeast Portland; No. 4 
{(Sellwood); parts of No. 5 and all of No. 44 
{(ut.Tabor); No. 6 (south side of Canyon Road), 
and Noe 43 (Marquam's addition), both on the 
west side and comprising the Heights residential 
districts not then in the city limits, as well as 
(South Portland); and No. 17 (adjoining Woodlawn). 
Beyond these schools, the territory possess-~- 
ed few churches, if any, business establishments, or 
thickly settled districts, they all being pure 
suburbs. Fairly adequate transportation facilities 
existed to all the districts by steam or electric 
car, population having followed their extension to 


this territory one or two years before. 


who resided in Sellwood prior to 1891, according to 

their own statement. The foregoing passages, while 

probably not exactly true, due to the inaccuracy 

of the men's memorfes from forty ycars ago, are 

on the whole relleble,and show the history of the 

town up to its annexation and submergence into 
-33~ 


To the south, the 1895 annexations ended for 
at least forty years all growth of Portland 
in that direction, and probably for all time, 
since Clackamas county is not likely to per~ 
mit itself to lose one of its two important 
cities, Milwaukic, whose boundaries ars con~ 
tiguous with Portland's on the latter's 
southern limits. In all other directions 
except to the north, Portland in 1893 began 
to assume the general form it has today. 

The next general annexation engaged in by 


the city took in this territory to the north. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
St.j Jonns and Linnton. 


Despite the fact that St. Johns was a muni- 
clpality contiguous with Portland, it was to a 
large extent a single economis unit, possessing 
its own factoriss, business establishments, and 
harbor facilities. Due to the fact that it was 
quite distant from Portland, about six miles sep- 
arating the two cities, and due to the fact 
that a vather wide expenss of unoccupled land 
lay between them, there was not the close con- 
nection between Portland and St. Johns that we 
found between Portland and both East Portland 
and Albina. Originally founded in 1850 by 
John Johns, St. Johns, chosen as a townsite as 
was Linnton directly across the Willamette be- 
cause of its unsurpassed harbor facilities, en~ 
joyed a steady growth, in its earliscr days be= 
ing one of the few surrounding towns on the 
Willamette which challenged Portland's premter 
position.?* 

Due to its exeellent harbor,and iis rail-~ 
yvoad facilities, St. Johns became the sits of 
onc of Portland's most important industrial 
regions at the close of the nineteenth century 
despite the fact that it was beyand the city 


poundariss. The city had an anrual payroll of 
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$1,140,000 distributed over such industries es the 
following: 
. St. Johns lumber Co., Jobes Flour Wills, Portland 
Woolen Wilis, Peninsula Iron Viorks, St. Johns Plan-~ 
ing Hill, Gillen-Chanbers Asbestes factory, St.Johns 
Shipyards, and Municipal Docks. The sole drydocks 
in tne Pacific Northwest were located here also. 
Between 94 ,000 , 000 and §5,000,000 were fnvested in 
docks and river frontage withtn St. Johns’ corporate 
limits. 

The city's sciiool system was unusually adequate 
Yor & taim or but 6,600 innabitants, comprising 
four grade sehools and one high school with a total 
enrollnent of 1050 students, the distrfet being 
kriovm as No. 21. Except for a four year period be~ 
tween 1891 and 1895 when it was included in District 
Wos LT. Nowell was always a separate entity. 
... Between the last period studied and the present, 
namely, in. the year 1906, oceurred the Home Ruis 
aot, proposed by initiative petition and adopted 
by vote of the people. This act, an amendment to 
the State Coneatitution, placed all munieival cor- 
porations ynder general rather than special law, 
and provided that municipal cherters be enacted 
only by the people within such municipality. As 
nay easily be seen, this act had axtreme tmportance 


with relation to further annexations on the part 
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of Portland which heretofore needed legislative 
permission, Henceforth, changes in the city 
charter did net need to come before the State 
Legialaturé. 

'. The year 1915, which saw the successful 
penequsesten of St. Johns was not the firet time 
that the latter municipality was voted into 
Portisnd, bat the third. We will soon see the 
fate of the 1911 action which was denied by 
the Supreme Court. Few St. Johns citizena, 

and few, if any, historians, were awere of 
the fact that for a brief peried, namely, 

from 1891 to 1895, St. Johmsa, tren an unin= 
corporated muiieipality, was part of the city 
of Portland.’* the extensive annexations of 
the city of Albina granted by the legislature 
of 1891, the same legislature which sew the 
fight over the consolidation measure, took in 
not only what later became the city of St. 
Johns, but all af the intermediate territory 
including Piedmont, Portemouth, Woodiawn and 
Peninsula. As part of the city of Albina, the 
citizens of this territory were given an op= 
portunity to vote in the consolidation ¢elec« 
tion in June, 1891 ss the third ward of Albina, 
and as already seen, rolied up a 395 to 224 


yote in favor of consolidation. fhe population 


1. Statement of T.Jsiionahan, fifty years a 
resident of 3t. Johns. 
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of St.Jobns proper at this time was not over 500. 
Dissatisfaction at having becomes. part of 
Portland developed immediately after the slettion, 
when the titizens, umised to city taxes, protested 
against the ten mili tax levied by Portland. The 
new city govermment apparently was in complete 
ignoranes of the existence of the Peninsula dis= 
trict, it would seem, since the only Luprovemant 
which Portlard granted ms the bullding of s new 
school, the North School. Te the districts! 
pleas for sidewalks, streets, sewers, and street= 
lighting, the Portland fathers turned a deaf ear. 
Accordingly, in 31894 the district exacted 4 
promiss from a member of the Multnomah county 
senatorial delegation to introduce a bill into 
the next legislative session to detach the entirs 
district from Portland. This was done in 18965, 
and the bill wes passed with little or not ap- 
position from Portland. From that date until 





L903 when the town was incorporated, St.John 
continued its way unhampered with city officials. 
From time to time between 1695 and 1911 
various citizens advocated annexation, but none 
got very far, many of the inhabitants remember~ 
ing the unfortunate episode of 1891. However, 
concerted actian taken in 1907, occasioned by 
alleged embezzling of public funds, definitely 


turned the tida in favor of annexation. In 1307 
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& Partland newspaper carried a lenctiyy account of 
the organization of the St. Johns Gonservatives, 
a group of taxpeyers and prepnerty owners, which 
had met to bring ebouwt amexation because of ths 
axtravagances and defaultings of the city officers. 
Despiie the presence of many industries, some of 
which paid a8 mich as (5000 tn taxes annually, 
taxes were @xhorbitantly high, amgunting to 
22 ntllse, whereas the Portiand levy at the time 
wee but 17 mills, The Conservatives reproduced 
the financial avatement of the City Treasurer, the 
last ststement «of which was merely: “Expenses, 
$10,000.00", fhe game record ahowed the payment 
of $800 to the St.Jahna "Review", official newa~ 
peper, for services which the Conservatives 
claimed were worth but a fraction of the sums 
Differing from other cities we heave studied 
in which the chief arguments Portlend advance in 
tamale of ennexatian were a better population rate 
ing, St. Johns was sought because of ita valuable 
water=front preperty. The Swan Island ber, the 
construction of bridges, and the nerrowmess of the 
Willemette River at Portiané combined to cause 


the Portland Chamber of Commerce to acek additional 





hapbor apace below citys As far back as 
1916 annexation of Ste. fons was sought, arm in the 


1. Paper unknown-<-dated February 24, 1907 page 14 
colwm 1 & 3 


following yoor thea measure wos actually put to 
® vote, and passed rather decisively by voters 
of both Portland and St,Johns, But the city 


offiolals of the lstter city, following the 





usual course of officers in a town seeking to 
be ennexzed, opposed the election on grownds 
thet 4t was unconstitutional, and actuclly won 
he fight in the state Supreme Court when 
the latter body decreed thet "a city, in come 
mitting aui¢ide, is violating the terms of 
ite charter.4+ Hence, the only means thet 
Portland could ennex 5t,Johns was threugh the 
passage of a constitutional ementiwent, Thus 
it was that the 1935 lectslature submitted to 
the people a constitutional amendment which 
would meke such "euteides® leral. The smenile 
ment, however, ea will be seen lator in the 
caso of Limtony did not in itself permit this 
annexation, but merely authorized the legis- 
lature to set the rules which mist be followed 
in armexations. | | 

The werk of ono man. stanis out morse than 
any othor in the St,»Jomns annexations D.Cslewla, 
a noweconer to the olty, but before Lon a promis 
nent citizen, wae the first to taik annexation 
in St» Johns after the issue had beon allowed 
to lag after the failure of the 19211 action, 


le OregonZan, April 4, 1016 page 12 celum 1} 
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Running Yor the state House of Representatives on 
& @ingle plenk, advocating anaexabion of St. Johns, 
he was in 1915 sent to Selem after a hot gsmpaign 
in ithe Latter town in which he was opposed by all 
interesals oppoding snnexation, among which were 
the city officials and the owners of the St.Johns 
Water Company. Lewia' first act as e legislator 
was tq introduee a bill in the House in line with 
his platform promise. This billy, House Bill 23, 
was intreduced January 12 and passed the sane day 
to second reeding. On January 14 the bill was re 
ferred to the committee on cities and towns, which 
reported the bili back favorably four days later, 
the report being sdoptea by the houses the same day. 
On January 22 the bill passed the Senate, and on 
January 25 wes signed by Governor Withycombe. In 
{ts course through the two houses, the bill met 
with little opposition, this being dué to the fact 
that opponents of annexalion did not sericusly 
expect Lewis to introduce the till, thinking that 
he would use the annexation issue to seck re~- 


election two years hence.~* 


Outside of a small, 
ineffectual lobby of Ste Johns city officials to 
the state house, there was no organized oppasition 
to the measure in the legislature. 

Briefly, the lew was as follows. The measure 


vated upon by the people at the election hecame 


1. Interview with B.C. Lewis, Aprii 25, 1951. 
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section BA of Article XI of the State Constitution. 
The measure resd: 


“The Legislative Assembly or the people 
by initiative may enact a general law 
providing a methed whereby en incorp- 
erated city or town or manicipal cor-= 
poration may surrender its charter and 
be merged into an adjoining city or 
town, provided a majority of ihe electors 
of each of the incorporated cities or 
towns or mmicipal corporatiorm affected, 
aathorias the surrender or merger as 
the ease may be.” 


The 





snendiment was submitted to the people by the 
1913 legislature, and was approved at an election 
November 3, 1914 by a vote of 96,116 to 77,671, 
ami by proclamation of the Governor, took effect 
December 3, 1914. The lew drawn up by the legisla- 
ture in atcordanecs with the above authorization 
contained the following perticulara: 

1. The two elections must be within a one 
year period of each others 

2. The merging is to take effect 30 days after 
the last election; 

3. Five per sent of the electors voting at the 
last slection, may cause a petition ta be 
submitted, calling an annexation election, 
in either of the two cities concerned; 

4. Ali the municipal property of the two cities, 
and their debts, become subject te the one 
merged corporation exeept that all pending 
court proceedings directed against elther 
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will continues 
5» An emergency Is declared to exist "for the 

immediate preservation of public health, 

psace and asfety of the State of Oregon 

so that the measure will take effect when. 

signed by the Governor.++ 

The required 6 per cent of the voters* 
signatures was not difficult to obtain, and the 
measure was deglared on the ballot for the regular 
St. Johns municipal election set for April 5. Im-~ 
mediately the city divided itself on the merger 
question, and the beginning of a campaign which 
De C. Lewis termed “notter than any presidential 
campaign” got under way. Candidates for election 
forgot usuel party lines and divided themselves az 
either for or ageinst mergers In case the ameoxation 
carried in 3t. Johns and Portland, the sucesa« 
fal candidates would just hold office until ths 
nerger went into effect, which world be thirty 
days after the Portland election. 

Meany were the arguments tn fevor of the 
change advanced by its advocates. The Sts Johns 
tax rate, one-half mill higher than that of Portland, 
was cited, e reduction being promised should ths 
merger take place. The advantages of merging would 
be well worth-while, they claimed, sven without the 
slight reduction, inaamich as the revenue to which 


1. Oregon Laws, 1915» page be 


St. Johms had been accustomed was insuffictent, 





and an inerease deemed necessary, St. Johns had 
also been geeking the establishment of a trade 
BChoOOl, i 
which the Portland trade school charged St.Johns 
students, Oniy by consolidation, claimed the pro- 
moters, could St. Joins possess a free trade 
achool, even though it would he located in Port- 


any parents objecting to the $135 a year 





land, Moat of the water in the city was then 
supplied by 4 private company,which charced advroxi~ 
mately $1.80 a month whereas just across the line 

in Portland but sixty cents was cherged for the 





According to the "Oregonian" in the same 
-apticie which gave the above information, all of 
the oppesition to the ammexzation measure came 

from the private water company, led by Pete 
Edlefsen, ani the city officials. In a newa article 
of a meeting at the high schoal in favor of merger 
e few nights before the eleetion, the city of 
ficiala attended in a body, only to waik out 

when the meeting was at its height, raising such 

a disturbance with their feet and thoir chairs 
that the meeting almost broke.up. They then 
"pulled, or had pulled” the Might switches, pling- 
ing the building tn darkness, but Dd. C. Lewis, 


i» "Oregonian" April 6, 19165 page 3 column 1. 
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chairman, kept the meeting in order until the 
lights were restored. The speaker of the 
vonrad P, GQlson of 





evening at the meting was 
Portland. He claimed that St.Johns eould not keep 
its individuality so close te Portiand, end might 
as well take advantege of the latter's efficiencies. 
Other speakers of the evening included G.« Ce Chap~« 
man and Marshall Dana of Portland. At the 
D, C. Lewis snnounced that the Portland Beek Come 
mission had promised te spend at least °750,000 
improving the St. Jolm waterfront shonid the merger 





meeting 


PASE» 

Wo. specific program against the messure was: 
advanced by its opponents, they apparently being 
confident that thay would w'n out. Aside from a 
few practical appeals, claiming that taxes would 
be doubled and services halved, they centered 
their argument on prestige, insisting that the 
city must preserve its individuality rather than 
becoming for ever lost in Portland, 

Despite the fect that candidatea allicd 
themseitves in faver of ar against merger, the lat- 
ter party made no clean sweep at the eletion, 
voters as a whole voting for personalitica rather 
than platform. The mergerites carried eight of- 
fices and lost three, mayor, city attorney, three 
counciimen at large and three ward council iInen 


LOG 


falling to the lot of the merger advocates, and 
recorder, treasurer, and one countilmen being lost 
to theme Of the measures yoted upon, all were de- 
‘feated rather dedisively, except the one providing 
for the consolidation. The measures end their vote 
wes as follows: 
i. Shall St. Johns bond itself for $130,000 
to purchase the St.Johns Water Co's plant? 
{Yes 279 No 882 majority 603) 

2s Shall the censorship ordinance be repealed? 
(Yes 539 No 685 majority 46) 

3. Shall the date of election and the tenure 
of office be changed? 
{Yes 473 No 585 majority 112) 

4. Shall St.dohns be merged with Portland? 
(Yea 799 No 499 majority 300) 

At the day of election, St. Johns head an in= 
debtedness of $75,000 with assets of $270,000, the 
former being in outstanding bonds and the latter 
in munieipal property. The latter was estimated to 
be a very conservative estimate, included in the 
figure being « maniefpal dock valued at $100,000, 

a high echool, $75,000, a city hall, $25,000, fire 
apparatus, $25,000, and four grade schools, 445 ,000."° 

Absolutely no interest was shown in Portland 
comerning the election, the Oregonian even failing 
to mention editorfally the advisability of voting 


1. "Oregonian™ April 8, 1915 page 3 colwm 1. 
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for the measure at tho Portland city election.+* 


But one news articie a few days prior to the 
election told Portlanders what might be gained 
bY voting for the rieasures. According to the an=- 
nexation law passed by the legialature, at least 





half the voters voting et eny alection must vote 
fn favor of annexation before it might passes Thus 
the main danger of defeat of the measure lay not 
in the oppositian to it, but in the general 
apathy which might cause people to disregard the 
measure. Honce St. Johns centercod ite canmpeign 
in Portland, every resident of the former city 
peing urged to call on all his friende in Port~ 
land urging them to pass the measure, portiand, 
of course, Ste Johns apeakers stressed the fact 
thet Portiand would receive a better sensus rating, 
an additional 10,000 peopis being promised should 
Portiand vote in favor of the union of 3t.doahns 
antl Linntone®* The taking over of St. Johns valuable 
dock properties was also cited, claims being made 
that those alone would more than repay Portlani 
for voting the measure. 
& tremendous mejority was given the St. 

Johns measure by Portland, the count being 350,690 
to 6277, a majority of 24,415 in favor. Accordingly, 
thirty days lator, July 7, 1915, the Portland city 

3: kithough the two’ satin Games wae ® put 7800, 


it was cleimed that natural growth before the 
1920 census would account for the difference, 
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officials took over the St». Johns sity hell end 
records and cash balance. The Oregonian ef July 

Ts 19151 carries an interesting sacconnt of this 
eash belanse, On July 1, 1915 there wae $6,109,106 
in the St, Johns city treasury, but six days later, 
July 7, there was $292.68 to turn over to Portland. 
Tt haa never been discoversad just where the monoy 
woente 

Hre De Je Monahan of St. Johns speaks of 
a tacit understanding between thse St.» Johna Water 
Cos and the Portland Water Bureau for purchase 
of the former corporetion in the event of consol- 
idations At that time, the price sought by the 
private company was reported to be $130,000. How- 
ever, it was almost a yoar before the Portland 
system took over tne smaller Compenys Bouli Run 
water being given to St. Johns in March 1916. The 
Portland records reveal that ea prices ef $108,000 
was given: the owners of the St. Johns Water Cos, 
for their systen. 

As with Eest Portland and Albina and Selli- 
wood, no one has ever doubted that annexation to 
Portland was the best thing for St.Johna, the 
things it guined by so doing far overshadowing 
any 111 consequeneee which might have como abouts. 
The Portlend government, Sumediately upon taking 


over the aneller, commenced @ scries of improve~ 





le Back of editorial page, column 1, 
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nents which before tone made the entire conmm«tty 
pied of the change, especiatly when they remember 
ed that {£t he@ come about seconpan: 








not as quick to riee in Ste Johns es thoy hed tn 
Bast Portlant, the tewn showed a gredual tnercasa 





The Sts Johme Fire Department was allowed 
to romain with ite identical complement and ape 
paratus, botry; moreiy pieced water the dircetion 
tion Company 38, The former City Teli was cone 
verted inte ea police station, and fremed 
upen the telkine over of the sity, a squed of Porte 
lami officers appoared ani established the Ste 
Jems sub-stetilonms As related, the Portian®g Uater 
Bureau took over the properties of the former 

peivate company less than a year after amoxze 
| ag « forty per cont loss, according 















unaseble voter maine ond reservoires fn the year 
following consolidation with Po: 
a SS eo Johns 








of cloatete stroct 1ights to replace the old 
SRS RR ee, ee, on See en 





esi“ caussili dy Wi teaihals Weems ten a 


Se 


"ea most important engincering problem, providing 
drainage and sewerage facilities for Bereg 
within the city Limits ani eutside.* The 
Portilani Dock Commission fulfilled ite promise 





meade at election time with the construction a 
few years later of Terminal No. 4 at a atta below 
Sts Johnea* itunieipal Bock, the project ‘costing 
well over a million dollars. The @istrict of St. 
Johms itself enjoyed the most prosperous erg 
within its history inthe years immediately fol- 
lowing 1915, elimaxing of which was the estab 
lishment. in that region of the Grant—Smithe 
Porter-Guthrie Co., a shipbuilding concern, which 
during the war exiployed over 2500 men. Sts«Johns 
had a payroll three years after its annexation 
of $3,213,000 and “ total of 3570 mon gainfully 
anployed, figures which show beyond the ieeat 
doubt the sabutory effect which annexation had 
had upon the towne=* 
Directly across the Willamette from St. 

Jotns lay Linmnton, the two cities deing sinilar 
in many ways. Both fronted on ‘the moat valuable 
part of the river harbor, and as ateted, both 
contained important. industrial districts of 
Portland. Linnton hed in 1914 a payroll of well 


1. "Oregon Journal” Peb. 2, 1919 page 4 column 3. 
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over a& million dollars, most of which went to 
lumber mill employees although two leading 
establishments were the Portland Gas and Coke 
COs and the Standard O11 Cos distributing sta~ 
tion, each of which cest over a million dollars. 
Other leading establishments were the Clark 
Wilson Lumber Mill, the ost Oregon Lumber C6., 
Cos These 





and the Widlemette Box and Lumber 
five corporations alone hed approximately 800 
employees, and inasmuch es the population of the 
city wag but 2000 in 1915, if can easily be 

seen that Linnton wes reversing the usual pro- 
eess of a suburb: instead of sending its citizens 
to the larger city to work, 1t was borrowing 
thom, a minority of its workers living within 
its limits. 

Limnton was not as fortunsete as St.Johns 
vith respect to transportation facilities. The 
latter city boasted an slectric line with six 
teen minute service, but Linnton was forced to 
satisfy itself with rather infrequent train over 
the United Raliways, the fare being five cents 
until boestad to ten in 1914. The city was aiss 
linked with Portland by a paved highway, Tuo 
schools with an enrollment of 516, a bank, and 
géyveral churches completed the social aspact 
of the towne rt WAS closely connected with 
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St». Johns by a free ferry, Linnton technically 
being a suburb of that town rather than of Port- 
land. In area the town stretched for seven miles 
along the Villamette, being but a mile and a half 
wide at its widest point, due to the range of 
hilis whieh border the river tn this vicinity. 
It was due to these hills, and the difficulty 
of setting water to them, that caused so few 
people to live there noar the scene of their work. 
With pespect to utilities, the city was 
entirely Gependent upon Portlanie It obtained ita 
light, power and gas from Portland concerns, and 
its munieipel weter system for which bonds to 
the extent of $125,000 had been issued in 1915, 
dispensed Bull Run water which it contracted 
for through the Portland system. This water sys 
tem was the pride of Linnton. Accomiing to Mayor 
Je Be Schaeffer in a statement in the "Oregonian", 
". first elass water systen was installed to avold 
any objection on the part of Portiand to taking 
aver the Linnton systen when annexation by the dig 
city appreaches aa it must ultimately."** 
Despite the mayor'ts statement about the in- 
exitability of annexation, hovever, he changed 
his stand when there seemed to be actual danger 


of succesa of the measure. The regular city election, 
le January 4, 1914, section 4 page 3 ecolumm 4. 
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set for December 8, 1914, was also te see ballotting 
on the annexation question. In a statement in the 
Portiand Te legran,+ Hayor Schaeffer disclaimed any 
benefits that Linnton might obtain from ennexat ion 
to Portland. The two main arguments in favor of 
arnexation to Portland, he elaimed, were the five 
_eent fare, and fneclusion of Limton's schools in 
Portland's district. The five cent fare, he stated, 
was impossible without reguiar electric streetcar 
services, a thing which was out of the question at 
the times As for schools, Linnton's were the equal 
ef Portland's, and besides, offered its pupils free 
transportation if they lived within a mile of the 
soehool, a thing which vould be lost shoald annex- 
ation carry. | 
But Mayor Schaeffer's statement was in vain, 
the annexation being carried by almost a two~-to-one 
vote, and he himself being defeated by a candidate, 
6. F« Malone, who did not take such pains as to state 
definitely whether er not he favored annexations The 
vote on the annexation tssue wap 202 to 115, and on 
the mayoralty race 164 to 147." The measure, having 
pessed Linnton, was then to be submitted to the 
voters of Portland at their regular city election 
for ratification. 
le November 7, 1914 page 18 column ¢ 
2. Oregonian December 8 page 7 colum 1 
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Linnton's exultation at having taken the 
longest step towards union with Portland lasted 
a scant two weeks. On December 24, Portland city 
Attorney La Roche called the attention of the 
voters of Linnten to the fact that there could be 
no consolidation of two incorporated cities or 
towns until the State legislature enacted laws 
setting forth the procedure by which the cities 
or towns micnt consolidats. The amendment which 





the voters had passed at the November election, 
he continued, had authorized the legisiatume to 
enact these laws » ond had not, ‘a8 WAS commoniy 
eupposed, given the townsthe right to amalgamate. 


The Linntom election hed been held umiler the tm 





preasion thet the emenidment necded no additional 
legislation to make it effective. Hence the vote 
was no more than an expression of what the city 
wanted. Until the official election resulte bo 
termed, "the legislature must prescribe a method 
for putting the constitutional amendment into 
effect. When this is done there can be consol= 
i@ation between Linnton enc Portlands the pro- 
visions of the law which may be passed by the 
legislature, whatever they may be, must be 
followea."** 

As we have seen, the 1915 legislature 
ee different 





passed the necessary legislation, and thz 
le Portland “Telegram” Dec. 24, 1914, page 1 col. 5 
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annexation bilis were drewn up in accordance with 
its provisions: the first to be voted upon at. the 
Ste Johns election concerning the latter's admission 
to Portland; the second concerning Limnton's request, 
end the third, the Portland eity eleetion at which 
aetion on both request would be takene The first 
of the series was the St. Johna election, April 
5, 19153 twenty deys tater Linnton was te yote. 

In ths latter city, annexation this tine 
was vehemently opposed by Mayor Melone, the sane 
candidate who rode into office on an annexation 
wave a few months before, when he oppesed Meyor 
Schaeffer who then was an anti-annexzetionist. In 
the April 85 election tables were turned with Mayor 
Schaeffer being annexation's leading proponent once 
more. The measure wes cerried by a large vote. Hence 
all now rested with Portiand's decision, the Linn= 
ton meesure to be considered simmilteneously with 
that concerning St. Johns on duns 7 at the régue 
lar city elections 

Gpponents of annexetion in Linnton centered 
their campatien on letting the citizens of Portland 
know the condition of the Limton city treasury, 
feeling that. by doing so they would obtein.a de« 
eisive vote in Portland ageinat the measure, and 
thus retain Linnton's independence for some tine 
to comé. The town's financial rating was none to 
good, the sum of $150,000 being outstanding, mostly 


ae bonds on the water system. The systom it= 
approximately $15,000, 
while the sum of $8319.59 in cash was in the 


self was appraised at 





elty coffera. ¢, C. Chapman answered this 
*Gent-ridden® ergmnacnt in his Srezon Voter" 
in the issue of Jaume 5, 19152 by stating 
thet sinee amexation of Linnton was Inevit~- 
able, then wes the time to vote for the 
moasure, ag their debt certainly would never 
grow smaller, and in ati Llikelthood would 
increase considerably aa time went on, thus 
ereating a larger liebility for the city of 
Portland to take over. 


Yet despite the Imowledce of Portland 
votera that they were taking charge of 4 dsebt- 
ridden burden, all for the addition of 2000 
to their populetion, s substantial maj ority 
was given in favor of the measure. A total of 
22,086 votes were cast in fevor of the annex- 
ation, and 12,912 arainst it, Or @ majority of 
9174, rather small beside the majority of al- 
most 25,000 given in favor of the 8t.Johns 
mediately follewing the taking 





anno xat lon. 
over of the reins of poverrment by Portland, 
the city received tts bull Kun water direct 
from Portland at city rates, althongh untii 
very recently, the Bureau has lost money on 
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on the water It aelivers to Tinntone Of the five 
cities Portland annexed in the period we have studied, 
the annexation of Linnton seems outatanding as the 
most unwise ani impractical. It may be that in the 
future Portland will be repaid for its faith in 
Linnton, tut for the present the town is as it was 
fifteen years sgo to a great extent: ite waters 
front is as yet mostly undevelopedys hemmed in by 
nountains and river it cannot become importent as 

& business centers ita sole value is in the induse 
triel sites tt affords, and they are rether limited, 

Ldnat on afd not receive the Payoreble treat- 

ment that St» Johns afd efter Portland took over 

_the reins of government, probably due to the ope 
position which its ennexation had received from 

_ Portland city officers due to ite huge debt. Suffice 
it to sey, thet besides the receiving the Bull Fun 
water at Portland prices, the citizens ef Linnton 
received, and to dete have received, no great 
benefits from their annexat ion ether then the re~ 
lief afforded them by the lifting of the sizeable 
debt which their city officials had incurred. Few 
atreet paving programs, sewer construction, or 
atreet Licht installations have taken place in 

the community under Portliend domination, In point 

| of population the tomm has not grown considerably. 

Hew industries have Jocated in the region between 

1915 and the prosent, but these have been ea henefit 


mlige 


to Portiend rather than Linmnton, sines it solved a 
vexatious problem for the larger city which had 
Forbidden the erection of gasoline tanks in Portland 
due to a disastrous fire and explosion which had 
cost the life of Portland's fire chief, The vast 
pamt of the monoy invested in Linnton's water sya«~ 
tem is probably lost forever, although the mains 

and reservoirs are as yet and will be for some time 
in good shapes Their Locat! ony atop the hills and 
slopes of the surrounding country, ts their chief 
defect, ag they were bullt in anticipation of a boom 
which as yet had not materialised and is there 
little likeFiheod of its ever doing sos Relative 
to police facilities, Linnton was attached to the 
Ste Johns precinct, receiving no sub~station of 

4ts own as the latter city hads “Not even a fire 
station followed annexation for some years, the 
Portland Fire hea@ in 1916 steting in his emual 
report that for the time being Linnton would keep 
the Voluntoer Fire Department which it possessed 
before ammexation, despite the location in the 

. eity'of many industries which were in urgent need 

of Pire protection. Portiend seemed to be adopting 

a policy of making Linnton pay well for the debt 
whieh 1¢ nad shifted to Portlend's willing shoulders, 


wllse 
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Conelusion 

Much might be said of the practical values of 
the annexations, whether they were sdvisable, and 
whieh benefitted most, the city doing ths annexing 
or the one annexed, Of the Sarious cities consid- 
ered in this study which became part of Portland, 
all I feel, balonged in the latter city with the 
exception of Sellwood, and possibly Linnten, The 
armexation of Seliwood was unnecessary at the time. 
Gue to the distance it was from Portland, and the 
fast that it was part of the same growth which had 
developed the older city of Milwaukie in Clacka- 
mas county from which it was detached when the 
county line was changed to make Seliwood part of 
Portland, The armexation of Sellwood was. some years 
ahead of its time, but he@ £& not come when it did, 
it is unlikely that it ever would have taken place, 
as Clackamas county has been loath to let those 
nettied parte of itself go, espacially at present, 
when Milwaukie is contiguous with Portland, the 
aotual eounty line being an entirely artificetel 
boundary. In the case of Linnton, that city might 
wall have remained outside Portland, even though it. 
contained a good part of the industriel piants of 
the latter city. Linnton certainly did not fulfill 


the promises made of it by annexation advocates, a1- 


Lid. 
though by its annexation Portland did gain control 
of the region for purposes of legislation, a thing 
which might be termed necessary due to the need of 
checking fire hazards, for instance, and did get 
both sidea of tr lower Willamette harbor, rather 
valuable property which some dey may be used to 
its fullest extent. 

With respect to ths other communities, Al-« 
bins, East Portland, and St, Johns, there is no 
doubt that gains were mutual, with the formerly 
independent eities getting the best of the exchanges, 
in ali gases public services were infinitely mil- 
tiplied in the amaller cities, usually eccompanied 
by higher taxes, while additional wealth, room for 
expansion, and added populetion wore the reward of 
Portland, 

Many aPe the. gimilerities which stand out 
when one makes comparisona between the various an-~ 
nexations treated in this study. We note that in all 
cases the opposition to ammlgamation came from sim- 
{iar groups, alvays being led by the sity officials 
ef the town to be annexed, the owners of the public 
utilities, especially the private water companios, 
ami the local official newspaper, which in the event 
of passing of the measure would be reduced to the 
role of community nawapaper, &8 was the St. Jgohna 
"Review", 

We note that arguments for an against annexe 


ation do not ehange though the years may pass, the 
arguments of the anti-consolidationists in St. 
Johns in 1915 beirg exceedingly similar to those 
avoked in Eadt Portland and albina in 1891. In ali 
eases, the ehief appeal to the voters of Portland 
was one of prestige, the ciaim that the city thus 
would haw a better rpalative standing in the scene 
sus ratings. Prestige, too, was always advanced &a 
an argument in the smaller city against annexation, 
the claim being made that the city would "forever 
be swallowed up in the larger one", The chief ap- 
peal, however in all cases, was to the citicens' 
poeketbooks, mostly through the promise of lower 
taxes and better fecilities, both sides as a rule 
promising those two things. 
With respect to the methods by which annex- 
ations were brought about, we have agen three 
means, &s follows: 
{a) Legislative consent, and consent of all 
cities to be merged (Albina, East Port~ 
land, Portland ~~ 1891) 

(bo) dmnexeation by legislative act without 
submission to vote in either city {Sell- 
wood amt Portland -- 3893) 

{e) Elections in the eities concerned under 
authority of constitutional provision 
(Linnton, §8t. Johns and Portland -- 1915) 

After looking to the past, we might well turn 
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our glance to the future for a moment and investi- 
gate the prospects for further geographical expan- 
sion of Portland, Popogreaphic conditions Limit it 
to the west where lie a barrier of hills, Until they 
are penetrated as they probably will be sane day b y 
& tunnel, expansion to the west will continue, but 
no metrovoliten distriet will develop as it has on 
the west side and east side of the Willematte Riv- 
er, To the south the growth of Porties is limited 
by the Clackamas county line, thet county not be- 
ing the least bit desirous of losing its moat vale 
uable taxable areas which include that area immed- 
fately south of the sounty line. On the east side 
of the river the Portland metropolitan srea outeide 
the courky includes Milwaukie and Oregon City, and 
on the west side the incorporated city of Oawego, 

fo the eastant north lie Lie farmlands, with 
some urben contersar St. Helens, Gresham, and Sandy, 
Oregon, and Vancouver, Washington, but thers has 
as yet not been evineed any desira to take the first 
named three into the city, state boundary lines ren- 
dering annexation of Vancouver impossivic, or at 
least, extremely unlikely. What probably will be 
the next general oxtension of Portland's boundaries 
will be the city~-county unification whteh has been 
esdvocated for some time, Phere are several versions 
of the project, some of which detach the rural east- 
ern section of the sounty. They ail unite tin doing 


away with duplication of services by forming one gor- 


118. 
ermment over the city and-sounty of Portland, thus 
bringing about desired efficiencies. Tt is probab- 
le that before long a seheme such a8 this will be 


brought about. 
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APPENDIX a 

No histery of Portland, or of any other city 
for thet matter, would de complete without. an in- 
quiry into the pleses of birth of the inhabitants 
of the city. By so doing we may see at a giance 
the various waves of immigration whieh came to the 
Oregon country, thus giving us a valuable opportan- 
ity. to inquire into the types of peonle taking up 
their residence in Portiend and Oregon, Sa well as 
siving us pleusible reasons for their frames of 
mind. The following study, incomplete due to the 
sparcity of material on the sudjeet available, is 
a part of a study attempted to show the relation 
between the history of Portland and the tndividuals 
who compose it. It ia included herewith more for 
the aid it my give later students of the project, 
and for the little light it may shed on the fore- 
going thesis, than for having fulfilled its orig- 
inal purpose, 

fables I and If, based upon the United States 
decennial census returns, show that the vast maj- 
ority of settlers to this state, disregarding tne 
influx of citizene from Washington, Idaho and Cal- 
ifernia in the intershange between those states and 
Oregon, came from one section of the country, name- 
ly, the farm states of ETllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri. From the first wave of immigra- 
tion tn the '40%*s, these states led, silthough to- 


le” 
Wards the close of the century euch states as 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Nebraska have supplied 
Oregon with a goodly number of citizens. New Yor!: 
and Pennsylvania have always been near the head 
of the list of single states sending a great num- 
ber, The comparative absence of New England is 
immediately noticed, Massachusetts alone of that 
group of tsates sending a fairly heavy quota. 

Tables Tif and IV, similerly based upon the 
United States cenats, treat of foreign immigre~ 
tion toe Portland and Oregon, as with the first 
twe tables, no figures for Portland prier to 1880 
being available. Germany and Great Britain have 
always been the leaders in sending aliens to this 
region, no near competitor being present until 160 
when Sweden, Yorwey and Denmark began the steady 
rise that they have shown to this day, those sount- 
ries now being one of the moat prolific sources of 
immigration, Oriental immigration has lergely de- 
ereased although the Japanese wave has supplanted 
the Chinese which hed 211 but dwindled to nothing 
at the passing of the 1922 Exelusion Aet. 

Table V is the most interesting to historians 
end biographers of the city of Portland. It ia an 
analysis of the places of birth of the sity's lead- 
ing citizens, 1,@,, these prominent Portilenders 
treated in the biographieal section of Gastonts 
"History of Portland." Although Gaston's criterion 


of eminency may serfiougly be questioned, it will 


suffies the purpose in giving us some definite ma- 
terial with which te work. Hundreds of the city's 
leading e¢itizens are treated in his biegraphical 
volumes, Thess individuals were segregated accord- 
ing to birthplace and the year of their arrival in 
Portland, only those reaching the city before 18565 
being used, These statisties were then comnared 
with the United States census reports for various 
decades in which residents of Portland and Oregon 

| ‘ were segregated acsording to birthplace as in Pab- 
“les I, IZ, PII, and IV, The startling thing noticed 
from eompariaon of the two sets of figures is that 
eithouch vy fer the majority of settlers to this 
region came from the middle west farm belt mention- 
ed abovd, the prominent citizens, almost to @ man, 
showed New York, Permsylvania, or New England to be 
their birthplace, except in the first decade of 
Portland existence when ei¥ic iesders were mostly 
from the states of Arkansas, Missourl, Tenesses and 
Kentucky. In the following years, however, the leed 
was relinguished to the Atlantic stetes, never to be 
. loat, this no doubt being due to the atraation the 
eity had to offer tho far-easterners after Portiand 
was woll-eretabliahed as a trading center. They did 
not make their appearance until thet time came. It 
was only netural that when they did come, they should 
take the reigns of business into their own handsfrom 
the mid-western agricultural group whieh held thom, 


TABLE IT 


 vLate 1850 
Alabame ~~ B86 
Arizona ee 
Arkansgea 61 
California 2D 
Conneaticut 72 
Delaware 18 
District of Columbia 15 
Florida 4 
Georgia an 
Tdahoa ae 
Id inois 1025. 
Indiana 739 
lowa 452 
Kenges e*« 
Kentuaky 720 
Louisiana 6 
Meine 129 
Maryl end 73 
Messachuse tt 187 
Michi gan OT 
Minnesota e+ 
Mississippi 8 
Missouri 2206 
Montana oe 
Nebrasks + 
Nevada oe 
New Hampshire Ard 
New Jersey 69 
New Mexico oe 
New York 618 
North Cerolina 201 
North Dekota os 
Ohio 653 
Ok] eho ms es 
Pennsylvania 337 
Rhede Islmd 20 
South Carolina 34 
South Dekota ee 
Tennessee 402 
Texes 15 
Uteh o« 
Vermont 1il 
Virginia 469 
#eashi neton ea 
West Virginia oe 
Wisconsin 10 
flaska 


Hawaii 


486 


state or Notion 


japan. 
\Yigons 
TESRBSB 
Call fornia 
Volo rede 
vomioectiert 
Uelewsre 


Disatriot of Columbia 


Florida 
ceorgia 

Tdeho 
iliineis 

inc iana 

lows 

,82nesos 
entacky 
Leniei ene 
Liaine 
Jerylend 
.Bssachus etta 
bhichigen 
winnoe sot. 
Lies iesipps 
Missouri 

non $ane 
Nebraska 
Revedsa 

Hew Hampeahire 
kow Jersey 
nee Mexiao 
vew York 
orth Garnlina 
North Deketa 
Ghio 

Oki] shoma 
Ponneyil ve nie 
Shede ist md 
South Carakine 
South Pakote 
Tennesser 
Sexes 

Utah 

yermpnt 
Virginis 

ce ‘ashing ton 
West Virginia 
Jigaonein 
‘yorming 
Orriteries 
Leake 


 Héiwalien Isiméds 


S310 


18184 2 


4859 


232 
a6 
Re Fa 
221 
4706. 


27942 
. 14877 
| 26242 . 
: ee 


D410 

bag 
avit 
ZLZ6 
Jah 


LoL9G 
16499 


670 


} 26456 


fbi 


| 12566 


1016 


1421 
402 


LGLIB ° 


2G48h 
30 25 


20030 


mc) 


13352 


of 
JL 6 


5193 
a972e 
2576 
Site 
1985 


16755 


658 


cate 
og 


5580 


5284 


a 3578 
at 


17508 29708 
P1952 


1461 


Les. 


Nation 
Qty 


fustria 

Bel gi um 
Bohemia 

Bul garia 
Canad s 

China 
Czechoslovakis 
Denmark 
England 
Finlend 
¥rence 
Germany 

Great Britsin 
Sreece 
Hungary 
Ireland 

itel y 

Hoillend 

J apart 

Juge -s| avia 
Mex 100. 
Norway 
Poland 
Russia 

South America 
o¢otland 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Wales 


TABLE TL 
1850 1860 
‘i118 
293 663 
@ 425 
ae 50 
207 695 
"45 198 
156 1078 
518 2215 
196 1266 
5 33 
i 15 
2 26 
1 43 
YY 39 
1 22 
6 13 
106 217 
2 56 
8 a1 
9 32 


1870 


5D 
36 


1187 
3025 


ss 
*» 8 
= @ 


508 
1875 
3771, 

rol 
oP 


45 


76 


65 
67 


PAGS 
160 


1880 


O17 
95 


Ration 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bohemia 
Bulgaria 
Canada 

China 
Cseahoslovakia 
Denmark 

Engi and 

Fint and 
Pranse 
Gemany 

Great Britsin 


| Greece 


ae sar ¥ 
Irel and 
Italy 
Boitland 
Japan 
Jugo-siavia 
hiexies 
Horway 
Poland 
Russia 

520 tlend 
South America 
dweden 
Switzerland 
Waleg 


1890 


i o- 


1900 1910 
893 6241 


71 
£607 
9540 


231 


es 


5735 
626 


9508 12365 


a 


10397 7363 


»® 


1258 
5720 


1663 3215 
5663 7995 


* 4 


804 


12426 
14036 


54 
5245 
545 
*% 
2D 


2204 
*@ 
2546. 
2723S 
5633 


348 


‘+ & 


775 


156 
£210 
1014 

S24 
2501 
o & 

BS 
2783 

313 
1753 
2283 


4734 
i159 


LS292 W957 
12156 15882 


3555 
£1.60 
4995 
5536 

618 
3418 


++ 


6843 


5321 
3307 


4555 10099 


2697 


S853 
585 


1920 


2798 
72k 


13774 


3990 
1132 
3608 
7953 
60650 
L273 


13740 


1928 

909 
4203 
4524 

917 
4151 
1186 

569 
6955 
1480 
69°79 
3609 


oi 


10552 


4166 
592 


Le7. 





TABLE IIL 
1830 
Al] shama 36 
Arigona il 
Arkean sag 64 
Cali fornia 2112 
ColLorade 95 
Sonnecticut 151 
Dek avare 35 
Distriet of Columbis 768 
Florida 20 
Georgia ~ re 
ldahe 49 
Illinois 1454 
indisne 659 
Towa 861 
Kens 3D9 
centueky 252 
Lonisiane 123 
Maine 326 
iary land 154 
sasgachuse tts 641 
Biloh igen 695 
Minnesota 533 
iuiggisaippi 65 
Missouri 767 
Nebrasks. - 201 
Nevada 59 
New Hampsh ire. 88 
New Jersay 205 
New Mexico LZ 
New York 2359 
Horth Carolina 45 
North Dakote 45 
Ohia 1385 
Okiehoma 7 
Pennsylvania 1008 
Rhode islend 54 
South Carolina 50 
South Dakote 28 
Teness ee 120 
Texas 92 
Utah 4]. 
Vermont 165 
Virginia 219 
VWaghingto n 460 
West Virginia 35 
Wisconsin 788 
Wyoming 19 
Ajaska & 

Hawaii 

Orezon 10220 


1200 
147 


185 
3612 
297 
29 1 


59 
29 
1H 
275 
1432 
2550 
1586 


133 
702 
358 
737 
1475 
1611 


314 
155 
399 
O87 
£068 
104 
2006 
78 


5 
25 


25754 


135 
9954 


797 
O92 7 


6506 
2?) 


6 


bO469 


158 
5928 


L571 
6452 
1023 
4998 
186 
148 
1708 
1263 
1708 
1453 
494 
791, 
ili 71 
ABE, 


B5S16 
470 


151 
80 


76607 


TABLE IV 
1890 


Nation 


Austria 
Bel sium 
Bohemia 
Canada 
China 


Czechost ovakia 


Denmer k 
England 
Pini and 
Frenee 
Germany 
Gresae 
Holland 
Hunger y 
Trevend 
Italy 

Japan 
Jugo-slavia 
Mexi eo 
Norway 
Poland 
hussia 

soo tiand 
South Ame rica 
Sweden. 
Switzerland 
Wales 


5184* 


a0* 7 


2726 


1533 


4801 
1125 
219 


“These figures for entire Multnomeh County. 


TABLE V 
1850 1860 1870 1889 


Region One: {Oregon) 3264 12170 17328 32461 
(Portland) 4 11 2 1 


Region Two: 
_— ne 
Region Four: 
Region Five: 


Region Six: 


3999 9668 11473 16999 


563 1646 8406 4298 


2 5 - 
49 280 OTF 807 
O 0 O 0 


808 2135 434 3358 
0 6 2 0 


1042 3851 5355 9690 
& 19 13 3 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS: 


ONE 
Niiinois 
Indiena 
lowa 
Kangas 
Michi gan 
Mimesota 
Nebrea ska 
Ohio 
Wiseonsin 


FOUR 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Miasissippi 
Texas 





THO THREE 
Arkansas Conneaticeut 
Kentucky Kalne 
Missouri Massachusetts 
Tennessee New Hampshire 

Rhode Igland 
Vermont 

FIVE Six 
Florida Del aware 
Georgia New Jersey 
Marylaad New York 


North Carolina Pennsylvenis 
South Caroline 
Virginis 
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